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I aM a Fairy. Now I won't be contradicted ; 
there are such things as Fairies. I am one 
myself and have been one ever since the be- 
ginning of the world. What is more, I am the 
Queen of the Fairies. I am the Queen of 
millions and millions and millions and millions 
of lovely little people, as beautiful as flowers 
and butterflies. They can do all the things 
people want to have done, and find all the 
things that are lost, and turn pumpkins into 
golden coachmen, and anything into anything 
else that is nicer, and ye¢ as the years have 
gone on, until it isn’t “ Once upon a Time” 
any more, people have grown so stupid 
that they don’t: de/ieve in us; and they are so 
blind they cannot see us even when we are 
dancing before them, and they cannot hear us, 
even when we are singing and singing to them 
songs like this: 


Why can't you see? Oh! if you knew 
Fairies are real—Fairies are true. 
Fairies are here—Fairies are there 
Fairies are waiting everywhere, 

In the house and in the street, 

On your shoulder, at your feet, 

By your fire and on your book, 
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Lf you only had the sense to look. 
Why can’t you see? Oh! tf you knew 
Fairies are real—Fairies are true. 


But you cannot make people de/ieve it. Even 
children don’t. That is what is the matter 
with everything. People will believe in nasty 
things and they won’t believe in nice things, and 
that has been going on so long that my great 
fear is that the Fairies themselves will forget 
their accomplishments, and then what will be- 
come of Fairyland? Rumors have come to my 
palace of Fairies who were not even able to 
change themselves into rabbits when it was 
very important indeed, and I heard of one Fairy 
who was trying to turn a naughty little boy intoa 
pussy cat because he was pulling a kitten’s tail, 
and she only got as far as the miaw and the 
claws and she forgot how to do the rest, and he 
ran away mi-a-owing and scratching his face 
with his sharp claws when he tried to rub his 
eyes because he was crying. But he could only 
cry like a cat—and it served him right. But it 
upset me very much to hear of it. If that sort 
of thing goes on, Fairies will be as ignorant as 
human beings and Fairyland will go to ruin. 
And I won’t have it. I used to be called Queen 
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Silver-Bell until lately—until the misfortune 
happened I am going to tell you about. I was 
called Queen Silver-Bell because I was always 
laughing in those good old days when it was 
“ Once upon a Time.” And all the Fairies said 
my laugh sounded just like tiny silver bells, 
tinkle—tinkle—tinkling. But now I am called 
Queen Crosspatch because I scold and scold 
and scold—and it all happened in this way : 
You see, the most important thing in the 
world— whether you are a Fairy, or a little 
boy or a little girl, is never — never — never — 
never to lose your Temper. Most people don’t 
know that a Temper is really a Fairy, and as 
long as you can keep him he is the cleverest 
and the delightfulest Fairy of all. He is 
always laughing and doing lovely things. He 
has little golden and silver shovels to dig dim- 
ples in your face and make you so pretty that 





**1 ALWAYS KEPT HIM IN A TINY SILVER CAGE.” 


people adore you and want to give you things 
and take you to the circus and the pantomime 
and to Christmas parties and sights and treats, 
and he has a tiny gold and pearl and ruby 
paint box full of the most heavenly colors, and 
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tiny brushes to paint everything so that it looks 
beautiful and delightful, and he whispers songs 
and stories in your ear and makes you enjoy 
yourself and laugh all the time. Auf the min- 
ute he gets away and you lose him, he turns 
into a tiny black Imp Fairy and pinches an 
kicks you and tells lies to you and whispers 
ugly things to you until you are perfectly miz- 
z’able and make everybody else mizz’able too. 
I had a lovely little Temper. There never w:s 
a cleverer one or a prettier one. He was tiny 


and rosy and his face was pink and full of 


dimples, and I perfectly loved him. I always 
kept him ina tiny silver cage, or fastened to my 
waist by a diamond chain. I had nothing else 
I was as fond of and I would not have parted 
with him for anything. I can scarcely bear to 
think of him now he is gone. 

One day I was in a garden where a lady was 
talking to a little girl. I had been sitting on 
roses and swinging on lilies and dancing on 
the very flowers they were gathering and doing 
everything to attract their attention. But | 
could not make them look at me and I began 
to forget I was carrying the tiny silver cage with 
my darling little Temper in it, and suddenly the 
lady said to the little girl : 

“ Do you like stories about Fairies ? ” 

When I heard that, it quite cheered me up, 
and I jumped on to the edge of a flower and 
began to sing: 


“ Silver-Bell, Queen Silver-Bell / 
What you want to know she can always tell 
Lf you only believe in Silver-Bell.” 


And what do you suppose that child said ? 
She opened her silly blue eyes and stared like 
a sheep and answered : 

“ What is a Fairy?” 

I just jumped down and screamed. I stamped 
my feet and shook my fist,and my golden flosssilk 
hair flew all about, and the silver cage flew out 
of my hand and the door flew open and my 
darling little Temper burst out and darted 
away. And his pink face and his dimples and 
his silky curls and his dancing blue eyes and his 
tiny coat all sparkling with jewels were gone 
and he was changed into a vicious, ugly, black, 
thin little Imp with squinting steel-colored eyes 
it made me ill to look at. 
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[ rushed after him as hardas I could. He 
hid himself in a red nasturtium and the minute 
| got near him he darted into a rose bush and 
the thorns tore his horrid little black clothes 
into rags and tatters but he only grinned and 





““HE RAN ACROSS THE LAWN AND INTO THE PARK AND 
JUMPED ON TO A FAWN’S BACK.” 


made faces at me; and then he ran across the 
lawn and into the park and jumped on to a 
fawn’s back and it was so frightened by the 
horrid little thing that it galloped and galloped 
away, and I after it; and then he climbed an 
oak tree and swung on a big leaf making 
faces and [ kept getting crosser and crosser 
and hotter and hotter and I began to call out: 


“ Tf you'll stop J'll give you a golden cage, 
Tf you'll stop I’ll give you a richer wage.” 
And ther because I had lost my Temper, | 
could n’t stop, myself, and I called out: 
“ Tf you stop I'll give you a crack on the head.” 


And he just turned round and grinned and 
grinned and put his tiny black thumb at the 
end of his tiny black nose in the most rude 
way imaginable and shouted back at me: 


“ That’s not so easily done as said, 
Crosspatch ; Crosspatch ; Crosspatch,” 

And just that second a skylark flew up out 
of the grass and he swung out on a leaf and 
sprang on to his back and was carried up and 
up and up and up—higher and higherand higher 
and higher into the very sky itself and I knew 
I had lost him, perhaps forever, and I flopped 
down on a buttercup and cried and scolded and 
scolded and cried as hard as ever I could. 
And the worst of it was that I could n’t stop 
scolding. When you have lost a darling sweet 
little ‘Temper you can't stop. I was cross every 
minute and I frowned and scowled so that my 
face was all over wrinkles. 


I scolded the grass aud I scolded the flowers, 

TI scolded the sun and I scolded the showers, 

1 scolded the castles, I scolded the towers, 

And I scolded the Fairies for hours and hours. 

When I went to my Falace I scolded the pages, 

When I sat on my throne I went into rages. 

I scolded the birds as they sang in their cages, 

I was afraid I should scold on for ages and 
ages. 

The hens that were Fairies forgot how to hatch, 

The Fishermen Fairies forgot how to catch, 

And the little Boy Fairies ail in a batch 

Called after me everywhere, “ Queen Cross- 
patch!” 


That was what happened. And I should 
like to know if you can think of anything 
worse ? I can’t. And the very worst of it 
was that I knew I should never find my sweet, 
dear little pink Temper again, until I had done 
something that would make people — particu- 
larly children — believe in Fairies as they used 
to “Once upon a Time,” and save my dear 
Fairyland from going to ruin and melting away. 
If you don’t believe in things they melt away. 
That ’s what happens to them. They just me/¢ 
away. Andsomany things are like the little 
Pig who would n’t go over the bridge — and I 
knew that if I could make the children believe, 
the believing children would make the Fairies 
begin to practise turning things into something 
nicer, and if the Fairies began to practise turn- 
ing things into something nicer, Fairyland 
would be saved and not go to ruin, and if 
Fairyland was saved and did not go to ruin, I 
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should find my dear, sweet, dimpled, pink little 
Temper again, and if I found my dear, sweet, 
dimpled, pink little Temper again, I should not 
be Queen Crosspatch any more but Queen Sil- 
ver-bell and laugh and laugh and laugh and 
laugh until the other Fairies would say my 
laughing sounded like tiny bells of silver, 





**SO I SAT DOWN ON A SCARLET TOADSTOOL AND 
SHOOK OUT MY HAIR.” 


tinkle — tinkle —tinkling, and everything would 
be lovely forever more. I wondered and won- 
dered what I should do, and then I wondered 
and wondered again, and after I had won- 
dered and wondered three times, I made up my 
mind that I would sit down under my hair. 
Of course I see you don’t know what that 
means. Well, it means something very impor- 
tant. All Fairies have long, long hair— some- 
times it is gold color, sometimes it is squirrel 
color, and sometimes it is as black as black vel- 
vet, but itis always as fine as floss silk and can 
either be tucked up in a knot or hidden under a 
pearl cap, or allowed to float and dance about 
—or hide you altogether if you want to be 
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hidden. And if you want to ¢hin&, the best thing 
in the world is to sit on the floor and shake 
down your hair so that it falls down to the floor, 
and makes a little tent all around you. [ al- 
ways do it when anything important is on my 
mind. Sothis time I sat down on a scar- 
let toadstool spotted with black, and put my 
head on my knees, and shook out my hair into 
a tent which covered me all over so that noth- 
ing but the tips of my golden shoes stuck out. 

And then I sat and sat and sat, and I thought 
and thought and thought. And suddenly I re- 
membered the Dormouse. Of course there 
was no use my thinking, when I could go to 
the Dormouse. 

The Dormouse knows more than the King. 
Every year, when the weather grows cold, the 
Dormouse rolls himself into a ball and he takes 
his hind legs and he tucks them round his 
ears and he doesn’t move until the Spring 
comes. So the people think he is asleep. But 
he is not asleep. He is ¢hinking all the time. 
He can think better and faster when he is rolled 
up and his hind legs are tucked over his ears. 
Perhaps everybody could. But no one ever 
tries it. 


He thinks of beans and he thinks of peas 
Ee thinks of bread and he thinks of cheese 
He thinks of raisins and nuts and figs 
He thinks of elephants and pigs 

He thinks of girls and he thinks of boys 
He thinks of things that make a noise 

He thinks of mice that run up-stairs 

He thinks of rabbits and of hares. 

He thinks cats should be taught to dance 
And ferrets should be sent to France ; 

He thinks of cakes aud steaks and chops— 
Fe thinks for months and never stops. 


And of course he is the best person to go 
to for advice. So I danced over a meadow and 
flew over a garden and floated over a lake and 
went to the Lord High Chief Dormouse of all 
the Dormice, who was rolled up for the winter 
in a warm nest at the root of a tree at the 
lakeside. 

Then I picked up five round white pebbles 
and a shell and threw them one after another 
at his door. 

When I threw the first pebble I said: 
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**sO I DANCED OVER A MEADOW, AND FLEW OVER A 
GARDEN, AND FLOATED OVER A LAKE.” 


“ This one has shaken you,” 
When I threw the second I said: 
“This is to waken you if you have fallen 
asleep,” 
When fF threw the third I said: 
“ This is to call you,” 
And when I threw the fourth I said: 
“ This is to maul you till your eyes begin 
to peep.” 
And then I threw the fifth stone and the shell, 
and said quite crossly : 


“* Dormouse, come out of your house 
Don't be proud and stiff. 
Dormouse, come out of your house 


Or we shall have a tiff.” 


And then I heard him begin to grumble and 
to rumble and to tumble, until he tymbled out 
of his house and began to unroll himself out of 
his ball and gradually stood up on his hind legs 
and laid both his hands at the front of his belt 
and made a polite and graceful bow. 

“ Your Royal Highness Queen Silver-patch,” 
he said, “ What do you want?” 

He was a very polite Dormouse and he was 
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beginning to call me Queen Silver-bell because 
wc had been friends before I lost my darling 
little pink, dimpled Temper, but suddenly he 
remembered my new name was Queen Cross- 
patch so he called me Queen Silver-patch and 
I really liked it better. 

“Can you spare me an hour from your winter 
thinking ?” Isaid. “I want to ask your advice 
because you are so clever.” 

He was quite pleased and he smiled and 
pulled down his belt and his mouth curled up 
at the corners. 

“Well, of course,” he said, “you are very 
complimentary, but when a person tucks his 
hind legs over his ears and thinks for six months 
he must think something.” 

“ Of course,” I said, and I looked at him in 
my sweetest way and smiled. “That is why I 
have brought my troubles to you.” 

“Dear! Dear!” he said, “and a Queen 
too.” And he sat down by me and took hold of 
my hand and patted it. “What a darling 
teensy, teenty, weenty hand!” he said, and he 
gave it a squeeze. 





“*WHAT A DARLING, TEENSY, TEENTY, WEENTY HAND!’ 
HE SAID, AND GAVE IT A SQUEEZE,” 
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“ Oh! if you will help me!” I said, looking 
at him as if he was the only Dormouse in the 
world. 

“T will, I will,” he answered and he began 
to settle his collar quite as if he was delighted. 

And so I told him the whole story from be- 
ginning to end: how things had got worse 
and worse until it seemed as if Fairyland would 
fall to ruin and melt away, and all my Fairies 
would melt away because no one believed in 
them, and I should melt away myself if some- 
thing could not be done. And I made it as 





***€OH, DO ROLL YOURSELF UP IN A BALL, AND TUCK YOUR 
HIND LEGS OVER YOUR EARS!” I SAID. ‘IT 
MAKES YOU LOOK SO INTELLECTUAL!’” 
bad as ever I could because I wanted to make 
him feel sorry and frightened. 

“ Well, well, well!” he said, when I had fin- 
ished, and he held his chin in his hand and 
smoothed it. ‘“ How very profoundly inter- 
esting !” 

“ But you will think of a plan to help me ?” 
I said, and this time I gave Ais hand—or rather 
his paw—a squeeze. He quite started and he 
quite blushed. In fact I was quite sure that 
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his paw had never been squeezed even by a 
common Fairy and I was a Queen, which made 
it much grander. 

“Yes, Queen Silver-bell-patch,” he said, “ | 
really must think of a plan,” and he looked 
embarrassed and coughed and hemmed and 
hawed. 

“ What is the matter ?” I asked. 

“ Er—would you—er—mind—er—if I roll 
myself up in a ball for a few minutes and tuck m) 
hind legs over my ears. I can think so much 
better that way. It is not—er—becoming— 
but it is—er—useful.” 

“Qh, do roll yourself up in a ball and tuck 
your hind legs over your ears!” I said. “You 
are mistaken about its not being becoming. It 
makes you look so intellectual!” 

He rolled himself up like lightning—just 
like lightning. I never could have believed 
any one could roll themselves up in a ball so 
quickly! My Goodness Gracious! It was 
just like lightning—like forked lightning! And 
I sat on the edge of a fern leaf and waited. | 
think he wanted me to see how intellectual he 
looked, until I should be likely to remember it, 
for he stayed rolled up in a ball for a long 
time. I did n’t think much of his looks myself; 
I must say that I would not have let him know 
that for the world. 

At last he began to unroll. He untucked his 
hind legs and he untucked his front legs and he 
unrolled his back. Then hejust gave a jump 
and stood on his hind legs again and made his 
bow, blushing and blushing. 

“ Did I look very intellectual ? ” he said. 

“T shall never forget it—never,” I said, “ I 
shall think of it and think of it and think of it.” 
And then I said in a very soft voice, “ Did you 
find a plan ?” 

“Yes,” he said, smiling so that his mouth 
spread from one ear to the other and his eyes 
squinched up into nothing. “I thought ofa 
very splendid plan.” 

“Oh! I knew you would because you are so 
clever. What is it?” 

“Tt is this,” he said. 
book ? ” 

“ Certainly,” I answered. “I have 
written one, but of course I can if I try.” 

Then he rubbed his chin and looked at me 


“Can you write a 
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out of the corners of his eyes in a very queer 
way. 

“ You are not a timid person, are you?” he 
said. 


“No,” I replied. “I am not. Besides, if 


I have not written books myself, I have taught 
other people to write them. I know a 


sorts of flowers. And when she writes I just 
sit on her shoulder and whisper to her. She is 
really my A—manu—en—sis. Do you know 
what that means? It’s a long word. If it’s 
too long for you I ’ll explain it.” 

“Tt’sa leetle too long, 
“ though not much.” 


” 


the Dormouse said, 





““*CAN SHE SPELL:’ HE SAID ‘YOU SEE THERE ARE QUITE A LOT OF PEOPLE WHO 


WILL HAVE 


Respectable Person—guite a Respectable Per- 
son. She sits in a garden full of roses and any 
number of birds call on her and she writes books 
for a living, and she learned it all from me. She 
was apprenticed to me the minute she was born 
and with my help she has made quite a decent 
living and earned any number of roses and all 





SPELLING.’ ” 


“Tt means a person who writes what you 
order him to write.” 

The Dormouse clapped his paws together. 

“Why, that ’s the very thing!” he said. 
“ You see, just now I thought in the front of my 
head and I thought in the back of my head and 
when I was thinking in the back of my head I 
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suddenly remembered that when people who are 
not Fairies want to persuade any one to believe 
in anything they always write books about it. 
They write books about Lions, and books about 
Tigers, they write books about Africa and books 
about America; and why should you not write 
books about Fairies and Fairyland and the 
things the Fairies do? I once lined my nest 
with a leaf out of a book about Dormice— 
though I could n’t say I slept well that winter.” 
He put out his paw and tapped me on the 
shoulder several times. 

“You go to that Aman-man-sis creature of 
yours,” he said (he could n’t pronounce the 
word), “ and make her write thousands of books 





* HE FLIES FROM ONE TREE TO ANOTHER, AND SINGS 
AS LOUD AS HE CAN.” 


about what the Fairies are doing and about 
how much more sense they have than people 
who are just People.” 

“Tt ’s an excellent idea,” I said. 

Just for a moment he looked anxious. 

“Can she spell?” he said. ‘“ You see there 
are quite a lot of people who will havespelling.” 
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“I don’t know whether she can spell or not,” 
I answered. “ But when I go to see her I will 
ask her and tell her she must speak the truth 
about it because I can’t have my books spoiled 
just because of bad spelling. I must have Good 
Spelling. That is all she has to do with the 
matter ; just to sfe// and I will do the rest.” 

“How do you know she is respectable ?” 
asked the dormouse. 

“Well, I know she is because you see she 
was apprenticed to me and I brought her up 
properly. She knows about Fairies quite well 
and because she knows about Fairies, Animals 
will associate with her, and flowers. She has a 
pony called Amoret and some great big horses, 
and when she goes into the stable in the morn- 
ing they al] turn round and speak to her quite 
as if she was an equal, besides rubbing their 
warm velvet noses against her. She lives in a 
house with a park round it and when she goes 
and stands on the big stone steps and calls out, 
‘ Thistle, Thistle,’ her pet donkey lifts up his 
head and walks slowly across the grass to her 
and even walks up a stone step or two just to 
engage in confidential conversation. No don- 
key would be as intimate as that with a Dis- 
respectable person. Animals are very aristo- 
cratic. Any number of birds know her as if 
they had played together in their cradles, and 
she has a robin who follows her about the gar- 
den and is perfectly jealous of her. He flies 
from one tree to another and chirps as loud as he 
can to try to drown the head gardener’s voice 
when she is talking to him. Oh, yes! she ’s 
Respectable! I wish I was as sure of her spell- 
ing as I am of her respectability.” 

“Well,” said the Dormouse, “if, when you 
ask her about it, you say that you don’t want 
to frighten her, but she must speak the entire 
truth about it, everything may be all right.” 

“There ’s one good thing about her,” I said. 
‘‘ She is a Person who knows her place and keeps 
it. She won’t be pushing and pretend she 
wrote the stories herself. I will explain to her 
that she must let every one know that I am the 
real author. Of course they @ve my stories 
and no one else’s!” And just at these last 
words I began to be a little cross and scoiding 
again. I knew it by the hasty way in which 
the Dormouse began to step backward. 
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“ Of course! Of course! Your Royal Patch- you will find your sweet little, pink little, plump 


bell-ness!” he said hurriedly. “And if you 
write them of course every child with any sense 
will understand it, and if they read story after 





“*THEN I MADE HIM A DEEP CURTSEY AND WALKED 
AWAY BACKWARD.” 


story written by a real Fairy they will begin to 
believe, and if they begin to believe, the other 
Fairies will begin to practise turning them- 
selves into rabbits and guinea pigs and all sorts 
of nice things, and if the other Fairies begin 
to practise turning themselves into rabbits and 
guinea pigs and all sorts of nice things, Fairy- 
land will be saved and will not go to ruin, and 
if Fairyland is saved and does not go to ruin, 


(To be continued.) 


little, dimpled little Temper again, and if you 
find your sweet little, pink little, plump little, 
dimpled little Temper again, you will not be 
called Queen Crosspatch but Queen Silver-bell 
and you will laugh and laugh and laugh until 
all the other Fairies think they hear tiny bells 
made of silver, tinkle—tinkle—tinkling, and 
everything wi!l be lovely forever and evermore.” 

The thought of that pleased me so much 
that I forgot I had begun to feel cross 
and scolding and I jumped up and squeezed 
the Dormouse’s paw until he _ blushed 
crimson scarlet. Then I made him a deep 
curtsey and walked away backward just as 
courtiers walk backward away from the King 
when they have been talking to him. And I 
said in my politest way: 


“ Oh, I thank you Lord High Dormouse / 
I thank you very much— 
In Spanish, French and German, 
In Danish and in Dutch.” 


And then I whirled round and flew away as 
fast as I could to find the Respectable Person 
and ask her if she could spell, and to explain 
things to her. 

When you see a story by me you will always 
see a picture of me hidden away somewhere 
and you had better look for it. One thing is 
certain, that though you may have heard of 
Fairies you have never read stories written by 
areal one. And that is what is going to hap- 
pen to you. 

A Fairy is going to write a story and its 
name is going to be (something like this) : 


“ How WINNIE HATCHED THE LITTLE Rooks 
IN THE NEST ON THE BiG Rooks’ TREE.” 
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THE CRIMSON SWEATER. 





By RaLtpH HENRY BARBOUR. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


sIp’s “* POPULAR PROTEST ”’—AND WHAT 
FOLLOWED. 


Harry and Jack played one set of tennis, 
which resulted, owing largely to Harry’s evi- 
dent preoccupation, in an easy win for Jack, 
6—3. 

“ Look here, Harry, you don’t really want to 
play tennis, do you ?” asked Jack. ° 

Harry started and flushed guiltily. 

“ Do you mind ?” she asked. 

“ Not a bit,” he answered. “ What’s bother- 
ing you? Methuselah got a headache? Or 
has Lady Gray eaten one of the white mice ?” 

Harry shook her head. 

‘I wish I could tell you, Jack, but it’s not 
my secret,” she answered regretfully and a 
trifle importantly. “ Do you—would you mind 
taking a walk ?” 

“No; where to?” 

“ Over to the Mercers’.” 

Jack thought he could guess then what 
Harry was troubled about, but he said nothing, 
and they cut across the orchard, in which a few 
trees of early apples were already beginning to 
ripen their fruit, and headed for Farmer Mer- 
cer’s. 

Harry was a great favorite with Mrs. Mercer 
and was cordially greeted. ‘They had root 
beer and vanilla cookies on the front porch, 
and then, leaving Jack and Mrs. Mercer to 
entertain each other, Harry ran off to the barn 


to find the farmer. She was back again ina 
few minutes and she and Jack took their 
leave. 


“Well, did you discover anything ?” asked 
Jack when they were once more on the road 
hurrying homeward. Harry shot a startled 
glance at him. Jack was smiling. 


“ No,” she answered disappointedly. “ How 


in the world did you know enough to ask—” 
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was Jack’s reply. 

“ He insists that it was Roy, but he did n't 
see him near by at all, so I don’t see how he 
can tell.” 


“ Oh, I just guessed,” 


“Don’t you think it was Roy?” asked 
Jack. 


Harry’s indignant look was eloquent. 
He says so! 


” 


“ Of course it was n’t! 

There was a mysterious exodus of Middle 
and Junior Class boys from the campus to the 
boat-house that evening after supper. And 
when, an hour later, they came straggling back, 
every face bore the impress of a high and noble 
resolution. It had been unanimously resolved 
-—after a good deal of pow-wow—that they 
should proceed in a body on the following 
afternoon to Farmer Mercer’s grounds and fish 
in Wissick Creek. 

Behold them, then, at the time appointed, 
marching across the fields and through the 
woods for all the world like a band of young 
crusaders, each armed with a fishing-pole and 
line! There were not enough “truly” poles 
to go round, so many of the party were forced 
to cut branches from the willows. 
hibited territory they marched, eighteen strong, 
Sidney Welch, having sought and received per- 
mission to absent himself from practice, in com- 
In full view of the white farm-house 


Out on pro- 


mand. 
they lined the bank of the stream and threw in 
their lines. ‘Tobe sure, many of the lines were 
guiltless of flies or even worms, but that was a 
detail. 
hooked a trout, but was so surprised that the 
And still 


the minutes passed, and the irate voice of the 


The minutes passed. One boy actually 
prey escaped before he could land it. 


The sportsmen began to 
tire and grew bored. Many ofthem had never 
fished before and did n’t care about it. A few 
tossed aside their rods and fell to playing stick- 
knife. And then, just when Sid had decided to 
give up and lead his defeated hosts back to 


tyrant sounded not. 
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school, a figure ambled toward them across 
the meadow, 

“ He’s coming!” whispered Sid hoarsely. 

Fully half of the group exhibited unmis- 
takable signs of alarm; half a dozen edged 
toward home and were summoned back by the 
stauncher members. 

“He can’t do anything to us,” said Sid 





‘* HARRY RAN OFF TO THE BARN TO FIND THE FARMER.” 


nervously. “ We’re too many for him—even if 


he is big!” 

“ Well, boys, what you doin’ ?” inquired the 
farmer amiably. 

There was a moment of constrained silence. 
Then, 

“ Fishing,” answered Sid bravely. 

“Caught anything ?” asked the farmer as he 
joined the group and looked curiously at the 
huddled poles. 

“ Not yet, sir,” answered Sid. 

“Too sunny, I guess,” was the reply. 

The trespassers darted bewildered glances 
along their front. This awful calm was worse 
than the expected storm. 
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“ Did n’t take you long to get here, by gum! 
said Farmer Mercer presently. “I didn’t 
just bargain for having the whole school turn 
out to once, but I don’t know as it matters. A 
bargain’s a bargain. I gave my word, and 
there itis. ‘Let ’em come once a week, then,’ 
says I, ‘but no more ’n that.’ The way that 
girl sassed me was a caution!” The farmer's 
face relaxed into something very like a smile. 
“*TIf you gave ’em permission tocome,’ says 
she, ‘they would n’t care about it so much. 
It’s the temptation that leads ’em,’ says she. 
‘Tell ’em they can come and they won’t want 
to.’ Looks like she was mistaken there, 
though.” ; 

* Who—o ?” stammered Sid. 

“Why, Harry Emery. That’s the way she 
talked, like a regular book. Said it was all my 
fault you boys got in trouble!” He chuckled 
hoarsely. “What do you think of that, eh? 
My fault, by gum! Called me a ‘ perverter of 
youth,’ or somethin’ like that, too! Could n’t 
do nothin’ but give in to her after that! ‘ Let 
‘em come and fish once a week, then,’ says I, 
‘an’ as long as they behaves themselves I won’t 
say anything to ’em.’ Well, you ain’t had 
much luck, to be sure, but I guess you ’re 
clustered kind o’ close together. Guess what 
fish you fellers catch won’t hurt, much of any!” 

And Farmer Mercer turned and ambled of, 
chuckling to himself. 

The trespassers looked from one to another; 
then, with scarcely a word spoken, they wound 
up their lines and, with poles trailing, crept 
crestfallenly home. And in such fashion ended 
Sid’s “ popular protest!” 


Meanwhile events marched rapidly. School 
came to an end the following Wednesday. In 
four days, that is on Saturday, came the boat- 
race, in the forenoon; and the final baseball 
game, at three o’clock. Examinations would 
end the day before. It was a breathless, excit- 
ing week. On the river the finishing touches 
were being put to what the school fondly be- 
lieved was the finest four-oared crew ever des- 
tined to carry the Brown and White to victory. 
On the diamond Mr. Cobb and Captain Chub 
Eaton were working like beavers with a nine 


which, at the best, could be called only fairly 
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good. Tappen, at first, was doing his level best, 
but his best was far below the standard set by 
Roy. The nine, of course discouraged by the loss 
of Roy, was, however, fast regaining its form, 
and Chub began to feel again that he had at 
least a fighting chance. 

It was a hard week for Roy, for there was 
always the hope that Fate would intervene and 
deliver him from his durance. But Wednesday 
came and Thursday came, and still the crim- 
son sweater, upon the discovery of which so 
much hinged, did not turn up. Roy vetoed 
Chub’s plea to be allowed to rip open Hor- 
ace’s trunk, and Harry’s assistance, from which, 
for some reason, Roy had hoped a good deal, 
had so far worked no relief. There were mo- 
ments when Roy was strongly tempted to accuse 
Horace to his face and dare him to display the 
contents of that battered trunk of his in the 
Senior Dormitory. But there was always the 
lack of certainty of the other’s guilt to deter him. 

Of Harry, Roy caught but fleeting glimpses. 
But although she had no good news for him, or 
brilliant plans to suggest, she was by no means 
idle. She very nearly thought herself into 
brain fever. So absorbed was she in Roy’s di- 
lemma that the permission rung from Farmer 
Mercer to allow the boys to fish his stream 
passed entirely out of her mind until after 
school had closed. None of the members of the 
poaching expedition cared to talk about it, and 
so Harry remained in ignorance of it for the 
time being. 

Roy finished the last of his examinations on 
Thursday afternoon, and, while he would not 
learn the results until the following week, he was 
hopeful of having made a better showing than in 
the winter. Afterwards he went to the limit of 
his prison on the river side and watched from a 
distance the placing of the course flags for the 
race. 

Presently from down the river the brown- 
shirted-crews swept into sight, rowing strongly 
in spite of their weariness. They had finished 
the last work before the race, although in the 
morning there would be a half-hour of paddling. 
Number 2 in the first boat was splashing a good 
deal as the slim craft headed toward the land- 
ing, but it probably came from weariness rather 
than from poor form. The second crew looked 
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pretty well done up and the coxswain’s “ Let 
her run!” floated up to Roy long before the 
landing was insight. After that they paddled 
slowly in and lifted their shell from the darken- 
ing water as though it weighed a thousand 
pounds. 

From behind Fox Island, well over toward 
the farther shore, a row of white shirts caught a 
shaft of afternoon sunlight and Roy watched 
the rise and fall of the oars as the Hammond 
four returned home at a good clip, closely pur- 
sued by the second crew. Then, on his own 
side of the river, a single shell crept into view 
around the point, and Mr. Buckman, handling 
the long sweeps with an ease and rhythm that 
seemed the poetry of motion, his little brown 
megaphone bobbing from the cord about his 
neck in time to his movements, shot his craft 
up to the landing. Then, save for the launch 
gliding across to the Hammond side, the river 
was empty and long lanes of sunlight were dis- 
appearing, one by one, as the sun sank behind 
the purple hills. 

Roy had not watched baseball practice since 
that first afternoon. Brother Laurence’s advice 
might be very exc2llent, but a chap could n’t 
always follow it ; there were moments when the 
grins would n’t come. And, somehow, when 
Chub confided to him that evening that things 
were looking up, and could n’t help showing 
some of the cheerfulness he felt, Roy was more 
lonesome and out of it than ever. 

The next morning after breakfast Doctor 
Emery announced that every student must be 
in the dormitories at ten o’clock and have his 
trunk and cupboard open for inspection; Mrs. 
Emery would examine the boys’ clothing and 
take away for repairs such garments as needed 
them. The announcement wassomething of a sur- 
prise to the older boys, for never before had such 
an examination been made. It was the custom 
for the boys to lay aside each week whatever 
clothing needed mending, cleansing or pressing, 
but a general inspection was something unprece- 
dented. Many fellows made up their minds to 
get upstairs as soon as possible and remove cer- 
tain things from their trunks ; firearms and sen- 
sational literature, for instance, were prohibited 
and subject to confiscation if discovered. 

Roy's heart leapt when he heard the an- 
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nouncement and he could n’t help glancing at 
Horace. The latter youth, however, had ap- 
parently not heard it, for he was talking away 
with Whitcomb at a great rate and his counte- 
nance showed no sign 
of dismay or uneasi- 
ness. 
But Roy made up 
his mind to be near 
Horace’s trunk when 
Mrs. Emery looked 
through it! As he 
had nothing in his 
trunk he was unwill- 
ing for the authorities 
to see, he did n’t go to 
the dormitory after 
breakfast. Instead, 
he crossed over to 
the gymnasium in the 
hope of finding Chub 
there. But Chub was 
n’t to be discovered, 
and Roy mooned 
about the campus for 
the better part of an 
hour and then went 
up to the dormitory. 
It was pretty well 
filled and the fellows 
were getting a good 
deal of fun out of the 
occasion. Jack Rog- 
ers called across and 
told 
to see him after in- 
spection. Horace 
Burlen had his trunk 
open and was sitting 
nonchalantly on the 
side of hiscot. Mrs. 
Emery soon appeared 
and, with Mr. Cobb 
in attendance, began 
her rounds. The 
whole thing looked 
rather perfunctory to Roy. 
lows’ garments were in good condition; at 
least, few of them were laid aside for mend- 
ing. And when Mrs. Emery reached Horace’s 


him he wanted 


Perhaps the fel- 
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trunk Roy sauntered carelessly over and looked 
on. He imagined that Horace seemed a bit 
uneasy when Mrs. Emery began taking his 
clothing out of the till. But he kept silent. 


HILL SHELL SLID UP TO THE STERN OF THE RIVAL BOAT.” 


(SEE PAGE 1078.) 


“ Your things are in nice condition, Horace,” 
“ Now what ’s underneath ?” 

“ There ’s nothing much there,” answered 
Horace. “ Everything’s all right, Mrs. Emery.” 


she said. 
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“ Well, I guess we ’d better look at them and 
make sure,” was the pleasant reply. “Just lift 
out the till, please.” 

Horace obeyed with ill-grace and Roy, his 
heart beating hard, edged nearer. Garment 
after garment came out to be piled neatly on 
the floor and finally the last one appeared. 
The trunk was empty and the crimson sweater 
was nowhere in sight! 

Roy’s eyes darted here and there in search of 
other recesses, but beyond a doubt he had seen 
everything the trunk contained. Mrs. Emery 
began to place the things back very carefully, 
one by one, as though even she were looking 
for that sweater. Roy wondered. Perhaps— 
Of course that was it! Harry had taken her 
mother into her confidence and the unusual pro- 
ceedings had been instituted on his account! 
He felt very grateful to Mrs. Emery, but he 
was terribly disappointed. There was only one 
thing to suppose now, and that was that Horace 
had thrown the sweater away instead of bring- 
ing it back to school with him. Of course red 


sweaters were n’t scarce, but that particular one 
had been very precious to Roy and he felt its 


loss keenly. He went back to his own side of 
the room and dolefully locked his trunk. One 
by one the fellows went out. Mrs. Emery, 
having completed her task, collected a half- 
dozen garments and, still escorted by Mr. Cobb, 
took her departure. Horace, too, followed, and 
only Roy and Jack were left. 

“ Did you want to see me, Jack ?” asked Roy 
indifferently. 

“Er—yes. Just wait a minute.” 

He went to the door and called: 

“O Chub!” 

“ Coming!” bawled Chub’s voice from down- 
stairs, and in a moment he came in. He was 
beaming like the cat that ate the canary. Roy 
sighed. It was all well enough for Chub and 
Jack to stand there and grin at him, he reflected 
sadly; they had n’t lost a priceless crimson 
sweater and were n’t on inner bounds. 

“ Have you told him?” asked Chub breath- 
lessly. 

Jack shook his head. 

“ Told me what ?” asked Roy resentfully. 

For answer the two boys bade him rise 
from his cot. Wondering, Roy obeyed. 
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Then, between them, they lifted bedding and 
mattress. 

“ Look underneath,” said Chub. 

Roy looked. 

And the next instant he had his crimson 
sweater in his hands and was looking bewilder- 
edly from it to Chub and from Chub to Jack 
and so back again at the sweater. Chub and 
Jack were grinning like monkeys and enjoying 
hugely his bewilderment. 

“ How—how ’d it get there ?” whispered 
Roy finally. 

“ Put it into your trunk and come on out,” 
said Chub. “We ’ve got something to tell 
you.” 

Roy found his key and unlocked the trunk. 
But in the act of laying the sweater away he 
paused and drew back. Under one shoulder 
was a long rip where the stitches had given 
way. 

“ [—TI think I ’ll take it over to Mrs. Emery,” 
he said, “ and get her to mend it. That ’s a 
beast of a hole!” 

“ All right,” said Jack. ‘ Come on.” 

So they took the precious garment over to 
the Cottage, and as they went Chub—Jack as- 
sisting—explained. 

“Tt was Harry’s scheme, Roy. She told her 
mother and Mrs. Emery got the Doctor to issue 
that order about having the fellows unlock their 
trunks. But Harry knew that if Horace had 
the sweater he ’d try and get rid of it before the 
examination. So she told Jack and me to come 
up here right after breakfast and hide where we 
could see what was doing. Well, we did. 
We got under Gallup’s bed where he could n’t 
see us and waited. We had n’t been there five 
minutes before up comes little Horace. He 
looked around mighty carefully, you know, and 
then he unlocked his trunk, dug down to the 
bottom of it and pulled out the sweater. Jack 
nearly whooped when he saw it!” 

“ That’s right,” agreed Jack. “I came near 
spoiling the whole show!” 

“So Horace tiptoed over to your bed, lifted 
up the mattress and stuck the sweater under- 
neath. Then he lit out. And he does n’t know 
yet that we saw the whole thing!” 

“ T knew he had it!” muttered Roy. “Whew! 
I ’m awfully much obliged to you, fellows.” 
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“You want to thank Harry, I guess,” said 
Jack. “It was her scheme.” 

“That ’s so,” said Roy. “ Harry ’s a won- 
der! I suppose she’s at school now. Too bad, 
for she was dying to know what was going to 
happen and I promised to come over as soon 
as I could and tell her.” 

Mrs. Emery smiled knowingly when she came 
to the door and Roy handed the sweater to her, 
but she only said that she ’d be very glad to draw 
the hole together for him and that Harry would 
be delighted to hear that it was found. 

*T ’Il tell her as soon as she gets home from 
school,” she added. 

“ And—and please thank her for me,” said 
Roy. 

“Ts the Doctor in?” asked Chub. 

“No, he’s gone to town,” was the reply. 
“ But he ’ll be back very shortly. Will you come 
in and wait ?” 

“ No ’m, thanks. 
noon,” answered Chub. 


We'll come back again at 
And when they had 


left the cottage he turned and thumped Roy 
triumphantly on the back. 


“ Practice at three, 
old chap!” he cried. 

Roy smiled happily. Then, 

“T suppose he will let me off?” he asked 
doubtfully. 

“Who? Prexy? Of course he will! What has 
he got against younow? Both Jack and I saw 
Horace put the sweater there, and we know 
that he was away from schooi Sunday afternoon. 
What more proof is wanted ?” 

“ We’ve got Horace done brown,” said Jack. 
“ Prexy won’t do a thing to him!” 

“ Kind of hard luck, too,” said Chub, “ with 
the race coming off in the morning ; for of course 
Prexy will yank him out of the boat the first 
thing.” 

“Then we ‘ll lose the race, won’t we?” 
asked Roy. 

Chub shrugged his shoulders. 

“Surely,” he answered. “I’m rather sorry 
for Horace, but he deserves every bit of it. It 
was a mean trick to play on you.” 

Roy was silent a moment. Finally, 

“ Well, I don’t care so much now that I ’ve 
got my sweater back,” he said thoughtfully. 

“ Care about what?” asked Jack. 

“ Oh, the rest of it; being on bounds and— 
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and not playing to-morrow,” answered Roy. 
“You see, I ’d just about made up my mind 
that I was n’t going to play, anyhow.” 

“ Well, you ’re going to play,” answered Chub 
cheerfully. “And I’m pleased purple. A few 
of those nice long hits of yours to-morrow will 
do a heap of good, Roy.” 

But Roy did n’t seem to hear. 

* No one knows about this but you and Jack 
and me ?” he asked. 

“ That ’s all,” replied Chub. 

“ And if we don’t say anything about it, then, 
no one else will know.” 

“ Don’t say anything about it!” cried Chub. 
*‘ Are you crazy ?” 

“No, but there ’s the boat-race to think of, 
Chub ; we don’t want to lose that, I guess. And 
if they take Horace out—” 

* Now don’t you be a silly ass!” interrupted 
Chub in alarm. “ Let them lose the old race! 
I reckon we don’t want to lose the ball game 
either, do we? Now don’t get sentimental and 
sloppy ; Horace deserves all that ’s coming to 
him!” 

“ Maybe,” answered Roy, “ but I guess we’ll 
just keep this to ourselves, if you fellows don’t 
mind.” 

“ But you won’t be able to play!” 

“T know,” Roy replied, “ but I was n’t ex- 
pecting to, you see. And—and, anyhow, I ’ve 
got my sweater back!” 

“Sweater be blowed!” exploded Chub. 
“Don’t be a fool, Roy! You ’re just fooling, 
are n’t you, eh?” 

“No, Chub, I’m not. I’m sorry to disap- 
point you, but—but I don’t think it would be 
fair to the school to tell on Horace and lose the 
race. I ’d like to play mighty well, but—I 
guess we ‘Il just keep this to ourselves, fellows!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
. THE BOAT-RACE. 


It was Saturday morning. 

Along the Ferry Hill shore, from the landing 
to a point half a mile further downstream where 
the finish flags flew, students and villagers, the 
former in most cases accompanied by friends or 
relatives, stood, sat or strolled at points of van- 


tage. On the river white-sailed skiffs, chugging 
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launches, gaudy canoes and more sober row- 
boats darted and drifted across the sunlit water. 
It was the hottest sort of a June morning and 
only the steady little northerly breeze kept the 
heat from being intolerable to the spectators 
along shore. 

The crews had gone up the river half an hour 
before, the men making the trip to the starting 
point in comfortable launches, their shells 
streaking along in tow. The time for starting 
the race was already past and every one about 
the finish was eagerly awaiting the distant boom 
of the tiny brass cannon aboard the referee’s 
launch which would announce to them that the 
struggle had begun two miles away. 

From where Chub and Roy sat in the midst 
of a throng of onlookers on a high point of 
rock near the finish line, the entire course was 
in sight save for a space where Fox Island hid 
it. Away up the broad blue ribbon of water 
tiny specks that danced and glittered in the 
blaze of sunlight told where the start was to be 
made, but only Sid, who was the proud posses- 
sor of a pair of dilapidated field-glasses, could 
tell one boat from another. At last there was 
an excited grunt from that youth. 

“ They ’re off!” he cried. “ I saw the smoke 
from the cannon on the Sylph! ” 

And in confirmation of his statement a low 
boom came down to them on the breeze. 
Everyone jumped to his feet and gazed intently 
upstream. But only such as had glasses were 
able to throw any light on the situation up 
there. Sid was popular and voluble. 

“We ’re ahead, ’way ahead!” he cried ex- 
citedly. ‘ About two lengths, I guess.” 

“ Hooray |” shrieked Patten. 

“ No, we ’re not, either,” said Sid, lamely. 
“JT was looking at a launch. I can’t see our 
boat at all!” 

“ O—oh!” groaned the others. 

“Yes, there it is! I think—it 
though—” 

“ Well, out with it!” commanded Chub. 

“ T guess it’s about a length behind,” finished 
Sid. 

But when half the course had been rowed it 
was possible to identify the two boats without 
the aid of field glasses. Side by side they were, 
or very nearly, and coming hard. Some one in 


looks as 
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the Ferry Hill shell was splashing occasionally ; 
they could see the water dash up into the sun- 
light. Then, still rowing about evenly, they 
were lost to sight behind the island and suspense 
gripped the spectators. The seconds seemed 
minutes until, at last, the slim sharp bow of a 
boat shot into sight past the lower end of the 
island. Followed a breathless moment until 
the back of the bow oar appeared. Then the 
group groaned asone man. Bow wore a white 
shirt; the Hammond shell was in the lead. 
Clear of the island it came and still the rival 
boat did n’t follow. 

“ Guess our boat’s sunk,” muttered Chub 
nervously. 

Then another brown nose poked its way past 
the point and Ferry Hill, three lengths behind, 
but rowing hard, flashed into view. The 
crowd on the shore vented its relief in a long 
yell. Maddox, the tiny coxswain, his mega- 
phone strapped to his mouth, was bending for- 
ward and urging his crew onward. But three 
lengths is a good deal to make up in the last 
quarter-mile of a hard race, especially when one 
of the crew is plainly ragged. 

“Just look at Hadden!” moaned Thurlow. 
“ He isn’t pulling a pound!” 

“Thinks he’s a blooming geyser, I guess,” 
said Chub disgustedly. ‘See him splash, will 
you? He’s just about all in.” 

But Hammond’s stroke was also showing the 
effects of the work and was rowing woefully 
short. Inch by inch the brown shirts crept up 
on the white. At first, so slow was the gain 
that no one noticed it. Then Chub suddenly 
let up a whoop of joy. 

“ We're after ’em!” he cried. “ We ’re gain- 
ing on ’em!” 

“Yes, but we can’t cut down that lead,” 
answered Roy, who had been freed from inner 
bounds for the race. “ But we certainly are 
creeping up!” 

“ You just bet we are!” shrieked Sid. “ Why, 
we’re only two lengths behind! We—we 
are n’t that much!” 

“ Length and a half,” grunted Thurlow. 

The two boats were almost abreast of them 
now and only a couple of hundred yards re- 
mained. In and out dipped the red blades 
and the brown, forward and back bent the 
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straining bodies, back and forth like shuttles 
slid the two red-faced, shouting coxswains. The 
strident tones of Maddox came up to those on 
the hillside : 

“ Hit it up, now! Hit it up, boys! Ten hard 
ones! One! ..Two!.. Three!..” 

Ten hard ones made a difference. The bow 
of the Ferry Hill shell slid up to the stern of 
the rival boat. On the shore pandemonium 
reigned. Shouts, yells, shrieks, bellows; en- 
treaty, command ; a vocal jumble that no one 
even heard! For below there, on the flashing 
river the two boats were crossing the finish line, 
Hammond a half length to the good! Down 
went the white signal flag. 

“Let her run!” cried the Hammond cox- 
swain. 

Past the judge’s boat floated the shells, victor 
and vanquished, while on the shore and in the 
watching craft spectators drew long breaths 
and turned homeward. Inthe Ferry Hill boat 
only Horace Burlen sat erect. Whitcomb was 
leaning weakly on his oar, Gallup’s head was in 
his hands and Hadden was huddled limply, 
while Maddox splashed water upon him. 
Hammond was paddling slowly around in a 
circle, coming back. Abreast of their defeated 
rivals they rested on their oars and cheered for 
Ferry Hill. And Ferry Hill cheered weakly 
for Hammond. And the boat-race was a thing 
of the past. 

“ Another fifty yards and we ’d have had 
them,” said Chub disappointedly. 

“Surely,” answered Roy. “ But we certainly 
rowed the pluckiest kind of a race. Look at 
the way we overhauled them there at the last!” 

“Fine!” said Thurlow. 

“ Swell!” said Sid. 

And in this way they found surcease for their 
disappointment; which was as it should have 
been. A race well rowed and won is something 
to be proud of; a race well rowed and lost may 
be quite as creditable. Pluck and sportsman- 
ship is always the criterion, not merely victory. 
Many a time has a defeated crew or eleven 
taken off the first honors. Ferry Hill’s game 
finish to a heartbreaking race—rowed, as the 
timers’ watches proved, twelve seconds under 
record time for the course—more than atoned 
for her defeat. 
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“ After all,” said Thurlow, “ it was n’t that our 
crew was poorer than we thought it was, but 
that Hammond’s was a blamed sight better. 
Why, we must have finished six or seven sec- 
onds under the record!” 

“ Sure,” answered Chub more cheerfully. “ It 
was a dandy crew and Horace deserved to win. 
If the fellows know their business they ’ll re- 
elect him for next year. I don’t like the chap 
a bit, but he certainly did row a fine race!” 

“ That ’s right,” responded the rest as they 
climbed the hill back to school. And by the 
time the campus was reached they were all 
smiling as though victory instead of defeat had 
fallen to their lot. All save Chub. Chub was 
very unhappy, but not over the race. 

“ Lots of good you did,” he said to Roy as 
they made their way across to the dormitory. 
“ You might as well have squared yourself; we 
got beat anyhow.” 

“ Maybe, but that does n’t change the—the 
ethics of the thing,” replied Roy. 

“ Ethics!” snorted Chub. “I'll bet ethics 
won’t help us to win from Hammond this after- 
noon. Oh, I dare say it ’s all mighty fine and 
heroic, Roy, but it ’s blamed hard on me!” 

“I ’m sorry.” 

* Oh, I dare say, but you’re not half as sorry 
as I am,” answered the other ruefully. “ Look 
here, now. The race is all over and done with. 
Let ’s go see Prexy now and tell him what we 
know. What do you say? Shall we? He 
can’t refuse to let you play.” 

But Roy shook his head. 

“T’d rather not, Chub. I decided not to 
tell on Horace and I’m not going to, ever. 
That ’s settled. Besides, Prexy would n’t let 
me play now; he ’d say I ought to have told 
him as soon as I found it out.” 

“Wish to goodness you had !” groaned Chub. 
“You ’re an obstinate beast, Roy. If I did n’t 
like you so well I’d punch your fool head for 
you!” 

Chub was not the only one disappointed and 
disgusted by Roy’s stand. Harry had almost 
given way to tears when she had learned of his 
resolution. 

“ After all my trouble!” she had wailed. “I 
don’t think it’s very—very appreciative of you, 
Roy Porter!” 
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But in the end she, like Chub and Jack, had 
been bound to secrecy, promising not to tell 
her father. That she had n’t been cautioned 
against telling anyone else had been merely 
because Roy had known her ability to keep her 
own counsel. 

“TI suppose he will let you come and watch 
the game, won’t he?” asked Chub as they 
parted on the stairway. 

“Yes, he gave me permission to see both the 
race and the game,” answered Roy. “And 
I ‘ll be there, never fear. I’m going to help 
Hadden and Cole with the cheering.” 

“Well, so long. I ‘Il see you at dinner. 
We ’re going out at two-thirty. You ’d better 
come along.” 

The breeze died away about noon and when, 
at half-past two, the nine and substitutes went 
out to the field and the spectators began to as- 
semble, the heat was almost unbearable. But 
it was a good baseball day, for after one has 
once begun to perspire freely he can play ball to 
the King’s taste. Hammond trotted on to the 


diamond soon after Ferry Hill and went to work 
practicing, Ferry Hill remaining at the batting 


net until a quarter tothree. Then the two nines 
changed places and Mr. Cobb began knocking 
out the ball. 

The stands were well filled by three o’clock 
and fans were waving lustily. Along one edge 
of the field Hammond Academy’s supporters, 
nearly a hundred strong, squatted on the grass 
and strove to keep the burning rays of the sun 
from their faces by using their flags and pen- 
nants as screens. Across the diamond Ferry 
Hill had assembled, fortunate in having the 
stand behind them to throw some shade where 
they sat. Roy and Hadden and Cole were to 
lead the cheering and to this end had armed 
themselves with brown megaphones ; and coats 
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were discarded, while on the seats green and 
white and brown sunshades made brilliant blots 
of color. In the center of the main stand sat 
Doctor Emery, Mrs. Emery and Harry, and 
with them as guests of honor were Doctor Ham- 
mond, Principal of the rival academy, and his 
wife. It looked at first glance as though Harry 
had joined the enemy, in spite of the brown 
banner she carried, for in her lap was something 
hued much like the Hammond’s brilliant color. 
But it was only Roy’s sweater which, having 
been repaired, Harry had brought along to re- 
turn to its owner. An enterprising citizen of 
Silver Cove was doing a rushing business selling 
“ice-cold drinks! Lemon pop, sarsaparilla and 
root beer! Who ’s next ?” 

At two minutes past the hour, Chub and 
O’Meara, respectively captains of Ferry Hill 
and Hammond, met at the plate and watched 
the umpire spin a coin. 

“ Heads!” cried O’Meara. 

“ Tails,” said the umpire, stooping to rescue 
the coin. ‘ What do you want?” 

“We ’Il take the field,” replied Chub. 

Then out they trotted, nine sturdy young 
figures in grey suits and brown and white striped 
stockings, while Roy, Hadden and Cole shook 
their megaphones and students and graduates 
and friends shouted enthusiastically. 

“Ferry Hill! Ferry Hill! Ferry Hill!” 
rang the slogan, “ Rah, rah, rah! Rah, rah, rah! 
Rah, rah, rah! Ferry Hill!” , 

Hammond answered promptly. Then Ferry 
Hill cheered for Hammond and Hammond re- 
turned the compliment. The umpire walked 
down to his position behind pitcher, tossed a 
nice, shiny white ball to the redoubtable Post, 
Ferry Hill’s crack pitcher, and casually re- 
marked : 

“ Play ball!” 


(To be concluded.) 
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A Fable for children of all ages. 


By GILBERT Payson COLEMAN. 


There was once a very good king named 
Edoman. This king, besides being yery good, 
was also very fat and very lazy, and he was 
extremely fond of good things to eat. His 
table was constantly supplied with the very 
choicest viands that his dominions could pro- 
duce. Each day, on arising, he ate a break- 
fast so large that it would have lasted any 
ordinary king a week. For luncheon he con- 
sumed about twice as much as he had eaten 
at breakfast. But at night, when the dinner 
table was spread, he indulged himself so 
plenteously that it was all the Lord Chief 
Butler and the High Royal Waiter could do 
to assist him from the room. 

At length, however, King Edoman began to 
find that he was losing his appetite, and this 
grieved him sorely, for he considered that 
nothing in life could afford so much real pleas- 
ure as eating. At first he thought the fault 
lay with his cooks, and by the advice of the 
Royal Privy Council, he ordered the Head 
Guardian of the Kitchen Stove to be flogged. 
But even after this wise direction of the coun- 
cil had been rigidly obeyed, it was observed 
that the king’s appetite did not improve. His 
condition growing from bad to worse, the 
members of the Privy Council were once more 
called in, and ordered to advise a remedy. 
After grave deliberation, the council concluded 
that the trouble lay with the High Purveyors 


of Garden Truck to His Royal Majesty, and a 
select dozen of them were forthwith put in the 
stocks, though Edoman expressed his extreme 
regret that such harsh measures should be 
necessary. 

But even after the second remedy suggested 
by the council had been adopted the king was 
still unable to derive any satisfaction from the 
food that was provided for his enjoyment, and 
at last, deciding to take the matter into his own 
hands, he caused a proclamation to be pub- 
lished, which read as follows: 


“To the Knights and the Yeomen, the High 
and the Low Born among my subjects : — 

“Know that your faithful and loving Sov- 
ereign doth make it publicly proclaimed that 
he is no longer of that good appetite which 
hath for so many years been a source of com- 
fort to himself and admiration to his zealous 
subjects ; and thathe hath concluded the trouble 
consisteth in the lack of variety in the meat 
that is offered for the enjoyment of his palate. 
He therefore maketh the following offer : — 

“To such of his subjects as are willing to 
undertake the task, he conferreth the privilege 
of hunting and destroying any wild animal 
that may exist in the royal dominions, and 
they are exhorted to fit out any expedition 
they may deem necessary to accomplish their 
purpose in behalf of their unhappy ruler. 
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‘Upon the one who snall be so fortunate as 
to provide the choicest morsel shall be con- 
ferred the Order of High Steward and he 
shall be deemed to have obtained the boon 
of knighthood by special royal warrant. 
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It is needless to say that the offer was 
eagerly accepted by all the ambitious and en- 
thusiastic young men in the realm, and in a 
short time such a multitude of 
submitted to the king that he must have lived 


names were 


a thousand years in order to consume 
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the various dishes that were sure to be 
provided. In this dilemma it was deci- 
ded to cast lots as to who should be 
that the entire 


period might cover just one year, at the 


chosen, and, in order 
rate of one banquet a week, fifty-two 
fortunate subjects were selected to per 
form the agreeable office of satisfying 
the king’s appetite. 

The King observed his part of the 
contract with exactness. At every ban 
quet he ate with the greatest delibera 
tion, tasted carefully each mouthful, 
and announced solemnly to the royal 
scribes and secretaries his impression as 
to the flavor and agreeableness of each 
dish that had been submitted. 

Strange to say, however, his appetite 
did not improve, and the faithful mem- 
bers of the Royal Privy Council awaited 
the outcome of the experiment with 
many misgivings. 

There chanced to live in the king’s 
dominions a young man of the name 
of Sraqgestex. This man had 
been born to a lowly estate, but with 
the most inordinate ambition, which he 
had not yet been able to gratify. There- 
fore, as soon as he heard of Edoman’s 


young 


offer, he eagerly accepted what seemed 
to him an opportunity for mending his 
fortune, for he knew that there was a 
handsome salary attached to the Order 
of High Steward. And his heart was 
gladdened when he heard that his name 





had been chosen by the lot. 





““HE CAUSED A PROCLAMATION TO BE PUBLISHED.” 


‘A statue of the animal selected, in the 
act of being slain by the fortunate subject, 
shall be carved out of gold, and erected 
on a lofty column directly in front of the 
palace,” 

EpoMAN, Rex. 

Vor. XXXITI.—136. 


But when Sragestex began to cast 
about for some way in which to procure 
an animal suitable to the king’s appetite, he 
was sorely puzzled, for he was utterly desti- 
tute of the means to provide himself with the 
equipment necessary for such an expedition. 
Moreover, his name was the very last on the 


list, and he felt sure that, however far he 
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might penetrate into the wilds of the domin- 
ion, others would have been there before him 
and secured all the rarest specimens. 

There was only one thing in his favor; he 
had plenty of time for thinking. In fact, he 
did little else but think from the time when he 
rose in the morning, until long after he had 
composed himself for slumber at night. 

Matters progressed in this manner until one 
week before the date when Sraqestex was to 
report at the Palace, duly provided with a feast, 
and all his friends began to lament grievously, 
for they feared he would incur the penalty 
stipulated in case any of those selected by the 
lot should fail to keep his engagement,— 
namely that he should be deprived of his head, 
which they regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant features of the body. 

It was at this critical juncture that a sudden 
and marked change was observed in Sragestex’s 
demeanor. His melancholy gave way to cheer- 
fulness, and even to gaiety. In the face of what 
was deemed the direst calamity he appeared not 
only hopeful, but confident, and went so far as 
to assure his neighbors that, after all, they would 


not soon be obliged to attend his funeral. 
At length the day arrived when Sraqestex 


was to make his report. The banquet, accord- 
ing to the agreement, was to take place in the 
evening. Early in the morning Sraqestex 
repaired to the Palace, bearing a mysterious 
burden wrapped up in a white cloth, which he 
proceeded to deliver to the Head Guardian of 
the Kitchen Stove, with minute instructions as 
to its subsequent disposal. Upon examining the 
contents of the bundle the royal servant was 
seen to be extremely surprised and agitated, 
and a warm argument followed. But the 
young shepherd remained firm, and finally 
departed, having effected his purpose. 

The good King Edoman, according to his 
custom, left the palace shortly after lunch for 
a drive, in order that he might afford his sub- 
jects the pleasure of gazing upon the person of 
their sovereign. On this drive the route lay 
out of the city, a distance of some ten miles, 
and then back again as straight as the road 
lay, for His Majesty was not inclined to take 
even this mild sort of exertion for a longer 
period than was absolutely necessary. 
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All went well until the equipage arrived at a 
low bridge spanning a slender stream, when, 
without warning and with a sudden crash, the 
carriage gave way, and King Edoman was 
thrown out upon the ground. 

There was immediately the greatest con 
sternation, and all hands sprang to the aid of 
their illustrious monarch, who, it was feared, 
had suffered some grievous bodily injury. 
The behavior of the good king Edoman 
gave some reason for this apprehension, for 
he lay on the ground, groaning in the most 
distressing manner; but after a careful exam- 
ination it was discovered that he was as sound 
as before, though it was some time before they 
could persaude him of this circumstance. 

The coach, however, was found to be totally 
unfit for further service, as one of the wheels 
had been torn from the axle, and the courtiers 
who accompanied the king were greatly per- 
plexed as to how they should convey His 
Majesty safely back to the palace. The 
country in the neighborhood was quite desert- 
ed, and there was no hope of obtaining 
another vehicle to accommodate them on the 
return journey. 

Nothing remained, therefore, but that the 
entire party should return afoot, which they 
proceeded to do with as good grace as possible, 
to the extreme curiosity and admiration of 
numerous peasants whom they chanced to pass 
on the road. For it certainly was a strange 
sight to behold a very stout king, with his rai- 
ment torn and his hair dishevelled, tramping 
along a dusty highway, accompanied by a 
train of forlorn courtiers; and the oddity of 
the spectacle was increased by the fact that 
His Majesty’s crown persisted in slipping 
down over one ear, giving him a decidedly un- 
kingly and even rakish appearance. 

At length, bedraggled and utterly worn out, 
the party arrived at the palace. The Royal 
Chamberlain and the Keepers of the King’s 
Bed Room, who had worried exceedingly over 
the unexplained delay, hastened to provide 
their monarch with fresh raiment. Having 
carefully dusted off his crown, they burnished 
it until it shone like new. Theking in the 
meanwhile was conducted to the bath and 
thoroughly laved by the Gentlemen in Attend- 
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“THE CARRIAGE GAVE WAY AND KING EDOMAN WAS THROWN OUT UPON THE GROUND.” 
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ance on the Bath Room. The Head Keeper 
of the Kitchen Stove being instantly informed 
of Edoman’s arrival, set to work to prepare 
the mysterious offering that had been pro- 
vided by Sragestex; and in a short time the 
king, whose appetite had been enor- 
mously increased during the operation of 
bathing, was ready to partake of the 
final banquet of this memorable con- 
test. 

On entering the dining-room, attended 
by the scribes and secretaries, the eyes 
of the king beheld, in addition to the 
usual array of choice viands, the body 
of some animal that had been roasted 
decorated 





to a delicious brown, and 
with spices and green herbs. Edoman’s 
eyes sparkled and his mouth watered as 
he assumed his seat at the head of the 
table, and it was with difficulty that he 
restrained his impatience during the task 
of carving, which was faithfully and 
skillfully performed by the Lord Guar- 
dian of the Carving Knife. At length 
all-was ready, and the king began to 
eat. 

Scarcely had he tasted the first mouth- 
ful when he exclaimed in a voice that 
betokened the utmost rapture, 

“’Gad Zooks! By the sacred Scep- 
ter of my Ancestors, 'tis the flesh of an 
animal fit to appease the appetite of the 
gods!” 

This observation was faithfully re- 
corded by the scribes. At the next 
bite he cried, with even greater con- 
viction : 

“How now, my worthy fellows, ’tis 
the fairest meat that ever soothed the 
palate of a monarch!” 

With such rapidity did he consume 
the inviting dish that the Lord Guar- 
dian of the Carving Knife began to 
fear that he might not keep up with the 
pace set for him by his Royal High- 
ness. The attendants rejoiced as they per- 
ceived a return of their lord’s wonted appe- 
tite, and observed with feelings of intense 
gratification the rapid depletion of the roast, 
which corresponded with a visible increase in 
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the size of the king’s person. Every interval 
in the meal was punctuated with ejaculations of 
the most hearty approval from his Majesty, and 
the quills of the scribes fairly raced over the 
parchment as they noted down these comments. 





“SPEAK, MY WORTHY FELLOW! WHAT IS THIS THAT 
I HAVE EATEN?’” 


At length, when Edoman had nearly done, 
he turned to his secretaries and exclaimed, in 
a voice rendered somewhat husky by the ra- 
pacity of his feasting: 


“To the winds with the records! ’Tis im- 
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possible that a beast more savory, more tender, 
more satisfying, could be provided by mortal 
agency. Odds Fish! Off at once, and let 
me gaze upon the person of my benefactor 
and deliverer, that I may adequately reward 
him according to the contract!” 

Messengers were forthwith despatched and 
in a short time Sraqestex, fearful and trembling, 
clad in the accustomed garb of a shepherd, was 
led before His Majesty. 

Edoman eyed him for a moment in curi- 
osity. 

“Odds bodikins,” he muttered, “hath not 
one of all my noble knights been able to ac- 
complish what this poor country lad hath 
done?” Then, addressing Sraqgestex, he said 
in a kindly tone, 

“Thy name, good fellow ?” 

‘“‘Sraqestex,”’ replied our hero, endeavoring 
fruitlessly to overcome a tendency of his knees 
to knock against each other. 

“‘Sraqestex,” mused His Highness, “’Tis a 
name of pleasing sound, and fit to form the 
title of a knight.” Then aloud, 

“And is it thou, my good Sragestex, who 
hath been so fortunate as to provide thy sire 
with this goodly relish?” 

Considerably encouraged by the king’s 
kindly disposition, Sraqestex answered in the 
affirmative. 

“’ Tis the noblest dish that I have tasted in 
a twelve-month,” continued Edoman; “aye, 
I doubt not, even in a life-time! Come, 
speak, my worthy fellow, what is this that I 
have eaten?” 

Sragestex stood still, fumbling his shepherd’s 
cap, and seeming loath to make reply. 

“Be not abashed, good friend,” added the 
King. “ Know that thou standest high in the 
favor of thy monarch. Prithee, speak.” 

Persuaded by this gentle address, Sraqestex 
responded. 

“A Pig,— may it please thy most Gracious 
Majesty.” 

“A Pig!” exclaimed the King, drawing back 
in amazement, —“‘sayest thou truly,—-a pig?”’ 

“Aye, my lord, it is none other than a pig,” 
and Sragestex drooped his head as though ex- 
pecting instant retribution. Edoman glanced 
with an expression of extreme astonishment 
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toward the scribes and secretaries, whose won- 
der was no less apparent. 

“An it be a pig,” said the monarch, “’ Tis 
surely one of no common breed that could so 
tickle the palate of a king. Come, deciare me, 
sir, the mystery of this strange adventure.” 

Thus albjured, Sragestex proceeded to make 
a clean breast of the whole story. 

“’Tis but indeed a pig,” he said, “and one 
of the common breed raised by my parents. 
But, may it please Your Majesty, ’twas not 
upon the pig alone that I relied for the success 
of my undertaking. Long had I observed and 
bewailed my liege’s loss of appetite, and after 
considering all the causes that might have led 
to that unhappy end, I was forced to believe, 
that the reason lay, not in the sort of viands 
that had been prepared for Your Majesty’s 
delectation, but in the fact that my noble 
monarch had fallen into such an easy mode 
of living that he had ceased to enjoy that 
activity and stimulation so necessary to health, 
and to the appreciation of good feeding. 

“Consequently, I determined to provide 
some means by which my liege should be as- 
sured of a zest for food on the occasion when 
my humble offering was prepared for his enter- 
tainment. It was I, my lord, who stole away 
the timbers of the bridge, so that it could not 
bear the weight of the royal equipage. My 
heart quakes within me as I confess it, but I 
knew it was a trifling stream thou wouldst cross, 
and that the danger of bodily hurt would be 
small indeed. Nor was I in error when I cal- 
culated that thou wouldst be obliged to ac- 
complish the journey back on foot. This—I 
was sO presumptuous as to believe—would 
afford my sovereign a handsome appetite, and 
I trusted to thy famous clemency in case the 
device did prove effective.” 

Here Sraqestex paused and awaited in great 
anxiety the answer of the king. 

For a long time Edoman remained silent, 
and his brow was clouded, as though wrapped 
in unpleasant meditation. At length, however, 
his face cleared, and assumed, by degrees, its 
accustomed benignant expression ; and he said, 
in a voice that was tremulous with emotion: 

“Trickery of any sort I do despise. But 
when it is perpetrated in such a noble cause 
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as that of restoring the king’s appetite, then I 
would be an unworthy monarch not to over- 
look the means in order to perceive the end. 
And I do further congratulate thee on being 
the instrument of teaching a valuable lesson 
to thy erring sovereign, for truly do I perceive 
that there is no honest enjoyment except that 
it be honestly earned. If one would maintain 
contentment of the body, it is meet that he 
should prepare for it by a proper exercise ; and 
I doubt not the same principle applies to the 
higher qualities of the soul. 

“Know, therefore, my good Sraqestex, that 
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I hereby dub thee Knight, and create thee 
High Steward of the Realm.” 

Thus did Sraqestex emerge from what had 
promised to be a most disastrous adventure. 
Having received the appointment of High 
Steward, according to the king’s direction, he 
was enabled to place his parents on a footing 
of dignity and prosperity, and to marry the 
maiden of his choice and live in great comfort. 

And even to this day in front of the Royal 
Palace may be seen a column, the summit of 
which is capped by a statue of Sraqestex, with 
a knife poised above a Golden Pig. 























Onn the cige of the meadows up popped a gray rabbit. 
,, 2; la, hous you scared me! "said Fingeline Babbic; 


or yousee Mr. 


Bunny, to ell you yust why — 


Edhoughe, fra minute, you'd dropped from the shy.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE CONQUEROR OF THE CONFEDERACY, 


Tue presidential election of 1864 took place 
on November 8. The diary of one of the 
President’s secretaries contains a curious record 
of the way the day passed at the Executive 
Mansion. “The house has been still and 
almost deserted. Everybody in Washington 
and not at home voting seems ashamed of it, 
and stays away from the President. While I 
was talking with him to-day hesaid: ‘It isa 
little singular that I, who am not a vindictive 
man, should always have been before the people 
for election in canvasses marked for their bitter- 
ness. Always but once. When I came to 
Congress it was a quiet time; but always be- 
sides that the contests in which I have been 
prominent have been marked with great ran- 
cor.” 

Early in the evening the President made his 
way through rain and darkness to the War 
Department to receive the returns. The tele- 
grams came, thick and fast, all pointing joyously 
to his reélection. He sent the important ones 
over to Mrs. Lincoln atthe White House, re- 
marking, “She is more anxious than I am.” 
The satisfaction of one member of the little 
group about him was coupled with the wish 
that the critics of the administration might feel 
properly rebuked by this strong expression of 
the popular will. Mr. Lincoln looked at him 
in kindly surprise. ‘“ You have more of that 
feeling of personal resentment than I,” he said. 
“Perhaps I have too little of it, but I never 
thought it paid. Aman has not time to spend 
half his life in quarrels. If any man ceases to 
attack me, I never remember the past against 
him.” 

Lincoln and Johnson received a popular 
majority of 411,281, and 212 out of 233 elec- 
toral votes—only those of New Jersey, Dela- 


ware and Kentucky, twenty-one in all, being 
cast for McClellan. 

For Mr. Lincoln this was one of the most 
solemn days of his life. Assured of his per- 
sonal success, and made devoutly confident 
by the military victories of the last few weeks 
that the end of the war was at hand, he felt no 
sense of triumph over his opponents. The 
thoughts that filled his mind found expression 
in the closing sentences of the little speech that 
he made to some serenaders who greeted him 
in the early morning hours of November 9, as 
he left the War Department to return to the 
White House : 

“T am thankful to God for this approval 
of the people; but while deeply grateful for 
this mark of their confidence in me, if I know 
my heart, my gratitude is free from any taint of 
personal triumph. It is no pleasure to 
me to triumph over any one, but I give thanks 
to the Almighty for this evidence of the people’s 
resolution to stand by free government and the 
rights of humanity.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration for his second 
term as President took place at the time 
appointed, on March 4,1865. ‘There is little 
variation in the simple but impressive pageantry 
with which the ceremony is celebrated. The 
principal novelty commented on by the news- 
papers was the share which the people who had 
up to that time been slaves, had for the first 
time in this public and political drama. Asso- 
ciations of negro citizens joined in the proces- 
sion, and a battalion of negro soldiers formed 
part of the military escort. The central act of 
the occasion was President Lincoln’s second 
inaugural address, which enriched the political 
literature of the nation with another masterpiece. 
He said: 


“ Fellow-countrymen: At this second appearing to 
take the oath of the presidential office, there is less occa- 
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sion for an extended address than there was at the first. 
Then a statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be 
pursued, seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the ex- 
piration of four years, during which public declarations 
have been constantly called forth on every point and 
phase of the great contest which still absorbs the atten- 
tion and engrosses the energies of the nation, little that 
is new could be presented. The progress of our arms, 
upon which all else chiefly depends, is 
as well known to the public as to my- 
self; and it is, I trust, reasonably 
satisfactory and encouraging to all. 
With high hope for the future, no pre- 
diction in regard to it is ventured. 

“On the occasion corresponding to 
this four years ago, all thoughts were 
anxiously directed to an impending civil 
war. All dreaded it—all sought to 
avert it. While the inaugural address 
was being delivered from this place, 
devoted altogether tosaving the Union 
without war, insurgent agents were in 
the city seeking to destroy it without 
war—seeking Union 
and divide effects, by negotiation. Both 
parties deprecated war; but one of 
them would make war rather than let 
the nation survive; and the other would 
accept war rather than let it perish. 


to dissolve the 


And the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population 
were colored slaves, not distributed 
generally over the Union, but localized 
in the southern part of it. These slaves 
constituted a peculiar and powerful 
interest. All knew that this interest 
was, somehow, the cause of the war. 
To strengthen, perpetuate and extend 
this interest was the object for which 
the insurgents would rend the Union, 
even by war; while the government 
claimed no right to do more than to 
restrict the territorial enlargement of it. 

“ Neither party expected for the war 
the magnitude or the duration which it 
has already attained. Neither antici 
pated that the cause of the conflict 
might cease with, or even before, the 
conflict itself should Each 
looked for an easier triumph, and a result less funda- 
mental and astounding. Both read the same Bible, 
and pray to the same God; and each invokes his aid 
It may seem strange that any men 


cease. 


against the other. 
should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing 
their bread from the sweat of other men’s faces; but 
let us judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayers of both could not be answered—that of 
neither has been answered fully. 

“ The Almighty has his own purposes. ‘ Woe unto the 
world because of offenses! For it must needs be that 
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offenses come ; but woe to that man by whom the offense 
cometh.’ If we shall suppose that American slavery is 
one of those offenses which, in the providence of God, 
must needs come, but which, having continued through 
his appointed time, he now wills to remove, and that he 
gives to both North and South this terrible war, as the 
woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall we 
discern therein any departure from those divine at 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S ENTRY INTO THE CITY OF RICHMOND. (SEE PAGE 1093.) 


tributes which the believers in a living God always 
ascribe to him? Fondly do we hope—fervently do we 
pray—that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all 
the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid 
by another drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be said, ‘The judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ 
“With malice toward none; with charity for all; 
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with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind 
up the nation’s wounds ; tocare for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan—to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 


The address ended, the Chief Justice arose, 
and the listeners who, for the second time, 
heard Abraham Lincoln repeat the solemn 
words of his oath of office, went from the im- 
pressive scene to their several homes in thank- 
fulness and confidence that the destiny of the 
nation was in safe keeping. 

Nothing would have amazed Mr. Lincoln 
more than to hear himself called a man of 
letters; and yet it would be hard to find in all 
literature anything to excel the brevity and 
beauty of his address at Gettysburg or the 
lofty grandeur of this Second Inaugural. In 
Europe his style has been called a model for 
the study and imitation of princes, while in 
our own country many of his phrases have al- 
ready passed into the daily speech of man- 
kind. 

His gift of putting things simply and clearly 
was partly the habit of his own clear mind, 
and partly the result of the training he gave 
himself in days of boyish poverty, when paper 
and ink were luxuries almost beyond his reach, 
and the words he wished to set down must be 
the best words, and the clearest and short- 
est, to express the ideas he had in view. This 
training of thought before expression, of 
knowing exactly what he wished to say before 
saying it, stood him in good stead all his life; 
but only the mind of a great man, with a lofty 
soul and a poet’s vision; one who had suffered 
deeply and felt keenly ; who carried the burden 
of a nation on his heart, whose sympathies 
were as broad and whose kindness was as 
great as his moral purpose was strong and firm, 
could have written the deep, forceful, convinc- 
ing words that fell from his pen in the later 
years of his life. It was the life he lived, the 
noble aim that upheld him, as well as the 
genius with which he was born, that made 
him one of the greatest writers of our time. 

At the date of his second inauguration only 
two members of Mr. Lincoln’s original cabinet 
remained in office; but the changes had all 
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come about gradually and naturally, never as 
the result of quarrels, and with the single ex- 
ception of Secretary Chase, not one of them 
left the cabinet harboring feelings of resent- 
ment or bitterness toward his late chief. Even 
when, in one case, it became necessary, for the 
good of the service, for Mr. Lincoln to ask a 
cabinet minister to resign, that gentleman not 
only unquestioningly obeyed, but entered into 
the presidential campaign immediately after- 
ward, working most heartily for Mr. Lincoln’s 
reélection. As for Secretary Chase, the Presi- 
dent was so little disturbed by his attitude that, 
on the death of Roger B. Taney, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, he 
made Chase his successor, giving him the highest 
judicial office in the land, and paying him the 
added compliment of writing out his nomina- 
tion with his own hand. 

The keynote of the President’s young life 
had been persevering industry. That of his 
mature years was self-control and generous 
forgiveness. And surely his remark on the 
night of his second election for President, that 
he did not think resentment “ paid,” and that 
no man had time to spend half his life in 
quarrels, was well borne out by the fruit 
of his actions. It was this spirit alone which 
made possible much that he was able to 
accomplish. His rule of conduct toward all 
men is summed up in a letter of reprimand that 
it became his duty, while he was President, to 
send to one young officer accused of quarrel- 
ing with another. It deserves to be written 
in letters of gold on the walls of every school 
and college throughout the land: 

“ The advice of a father to his son, ‘beware of en- 
trance to a quarrel, but, being in, bear it that the op- 
posed may beware of thee,’ is good, but not the best. 
Quarrel not at all. No man resolved to make the most 
of himself can spare time for personal contention. Still 
less can he afford to take all the consequences, includ- 
ing the vitiating of his temper, and the loss of self- 
control. Yield larger things to which you can show no 
more than equal right; and yield lesser ones though 
clearly your own. Better give your path toa dog than 
be bitten by him in contesting for the right. Even kill- 
ing the dog would not cure the bite.” 

It was this willingness of his to give up the 
“lesser things,” and even the things to which 
he could claim an equal right, which kept peace 
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in his cabinet, made up of men of strong wills 
and conflicting natures. Their devotion to the 
Union, great as it was, would not have sufficed 
in such a strangely assorted official family ; but 
his unfailing kindness and good sense led him 
to overlook many things that another man 
might have regarded as deliberate insults ; while 
his great tact and knowledge of human nature 
enabled him to bring out the best in peopie 
about him, and at times to turn their very weak-. 
nesses into sources of strength. It made it 
possible for him to keep the regard of every 
one of them. Before he had been in office a 
month it had transformed Secretary Seward 
from his rival into his lasting friend. It made 
a warm friend out of the blunt, positive, hot- 
tempered Edwin M. Stanton, who became Sec- 
retary of War in place of Mr. Cameron. He 
was a man of strong will and great endurance, 
and gave his Department a record for hard and 
effective work that it would be difficult to equal. 
Many stories are told of the disrespect he 
showed the President, and the cross-purposes 
at which they labored. The truth is, that they 
understood each other perfectly on all im- 
portant matters, and worked together through 
three busy trying years with ever-increasing 
affection and regard. The President’s kindly 
humor forgave his Secretary many blunt 
speeches. “Stanton says I am a fool?” he is 
reported to have asked a busybody who came 
fleet-footed to tell him of the Secretary’s hasty 
comment on an order of little moment. “Stan- 
ton says I am a fool? Well”—with a whim- 
sical glance at his informant—“ then I suppose 
I must be. Stanton is nearly always right.” 
Knowing that Stanton was “nearly always 
right,” it made little difference to his chief what 
he might say in the heat of momentary annoy- 
ance. 

Yet in spite of his forbearance he never gave 
up the “larger things” that he felt were of real 
importance; and when he learned at one time 
that an effort was being made to force a mem- 
ber of the cabinet to resign, he called them to- 
gether, and read them the following impressive 
little lecture : 


“TI must myself be the judge how long to retain in, 
and when to remove any of you from, his position. It 
would greatly pain me to discover any of you endeavor- 
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ing to procure another’s removal, or in any way to 
prejudice him before the public. Such endeavor would 
be a wrong to me, and, much worse, a wrong to the 
country. My wish is that on this subject no remark be 
made, nor question asked by any of you, here, or else- 
where, now, or hereafter.” , 


This is one of the most remarkable speeches 
ever made by a President. Washington was 
never more dignified ; Jackson was never more 
peremptory. 

The President’s spirit of forgiveness was 
broad enough to take in the entire 
South. The cause of the Confederacy had 
been doomed from the hour of his reélec- 
tion. The cheering of the troops which 
greeted the news had been heard within 
the lines at Richmond, and the besieged town 
lost hope, though it continued the struggle 
bravely if desperately. Although Horace Gree- 
ley’s peace mission to Canada had come to 
nothing, and other volunteer efforts in the same 
direction served only to call forth a declaration 
from Jefferson Davis that he would fight for the 
independence of the South to the bitter end, 
Mr. Lincoln watched longingly for the time 
when the first move could be made toward 
peace. Early in January, 1865, as the country 
was about to enter upon the fifth year of actual 
war, he learned from Hon. Francis P. Blair, 
Sr., who had been in Richmond, how strong 
the feeling of discouragement at the Confed- 
erate capital had become. Mr. Blair was the 
father of Lincoln’s first Postmaster-General, a 
man of large acquaintance in the South, who 
knew perhaps better than any one in Washing- 
ton the character and temper of the southern 
leaders. He had gone to Richmond hoping to 
do something toward bringing the war to a 
close, but without explaining his plans to any 
one, and with no authority from the govern- 
ment, beyond permission to pass through the 
military lines and return. His scheme was 
utterly impracticable, and Mr. Lincoln was in- 
terested in the report of his visit only because 
it showed that the rebellion was nearing its end. 
This was so marked that he sent Mr. Blair back 
again to Richmond with a note intended for 
the eye of Jefferson Davis, saying that the gov- 
ernment had constantly been, was then, and 
would continue to be ready to receive any 
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agent Mr. Davis might send, “ with a view of 
securing peace to the people of our one com- 
mon country.” 

Hopeless as their cause had by this time be- 
come, the Confederates had no mind to treat 
for peace on any terms except independence of 
the southern States; yet, on the other hand, 
they were in such straits that they could not 
afford to leave Mr. Lincoln’s offer untested. 
Mr. Davis therefore sent north his Vice-Presi- 
dent, Alexander H. Stephens, with two other 
high officials of the Confederate government, 
armed with instructions which aimed to be lib- 
eral enough to gain them admittance to the 
Union lines, and yet distinctly announced that 
they came “for the purpose of securing peace 
to the two countries.” This difference in the 
wording of course doomed their mission in ad- 
vance, for the government at Washington had 
never admitted that there were “two coun- 
tries,” and to receive the messengers of Jef- 
ferson Davis on any such terms would be to 
concede practically all that the South asked. 

When they reached the Union lines the offi- 
cer who met them informed them that they 
could go no farther unless they accepted the 
President’s conditions. They finally changed 
the form of their request, and were taken to 
Fortress Monroe. Meantime Mr. Lincoln had 
sent Secretary Seward to Fortress Monroe with 
instructions to hear all they might have to say, 
but not to definitely conclude anything. On 
learning the true nature of their errand he was 
about to recall him, when he received a tele- 
gram from General Grant, regretting that Mr. 
Lincoln himself could not see the commis- 
sioners, because, to Grant’s mind, they seemed 
sincere. 

Anxious to do everything he could in the in- 
terest of peace, Mr. Lincoln, instead of recalling 
Secretary Seward, telegraphed that he would 
himself come to Fortress Monroe, and started 
that same night. The next morning, February 
3, 1865, he and the Secretary of State received 
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the Confederate commissioners on board the 
President’s steamer, the River Queen. 

This conference between the two highest of- 
ficials of the United States government, and 
three messengers from the Confederacy, bound, 
as the President well knew beforehand, by in- 
structions which made any practical outcome 
impossible, brings out, in strongest relief, Mr. 
Lincoln’s kindly patience, even toward the re- 
bellion. He was determined to leave no means 
untried that might, however remotely, lead to 
peace. For four hours he patiently answered 
the many questions they asked him, as to what 
would probably be done on various subjects if 
the South submitted; pointing out always the dif- 
erence between the things that he had the power 
to decide, and those that must be submitted to 
Congress; and bringing the discussion back, 
time and again, to the three points absolutely 
necessary to secure peace—Union, freedom for 
the slaves, and complete disbandment of the 
Confederate armies. He had gone to offer 
them, honestly and frankly, the best terms in 
his power, but not to give up one atom of offi- 
cial dignity or duty. Their main thought, on 
the contrary, had been to postpone or to escape 
the express conditions on which they were 
admitted to the conference. 

They returned to Richmond and reported 
the failure of their efforts to Jefferson Davis, 
whose disappointment equalled their own, for 
all had caught eagerly at the hope that this 
interview would somehow prove a means of 
escape from the dangers of their situation. 
President Lincoln, full of kindly thoughts, on the 
other hand, went back to Washington, intent 
on making yet one more generous offer to 
hasten the day of peace. He had told the 
commissioners that personally he would be in 
favor of the government paying a liberal amount 
for the loss of slave property, on condition that 
the southern States agree of their own accord 
to the freedom of the slaves.!_ This was indeed 
going to the extreme of liberality, but Mr. Lin- 


1 Mr. Lincoln had freed the slaves two years before as a military necessity, and as such it had been accepted by all. Yet a question 
might arise, when the war ended, as to whether this act of his had been lawful. He was therefore very anxious to have freedom find a 
place in the Constitution of the United States. This could only be done by an amendment to the Constitution, proposed by Congress, 
and adopted by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States of the Union. Congress voted in favor of such an amendment on Janu- 
ary 31, 1865. Illinois, the President’s own State, adopted it on the very next day, and though Mr. Lincoln did not live to see it a part 


of the Constitution, Secretary Seward, on December 18, 1865, only 


a few months after Mr. Lincoln’s death, was able to make official 


announcement that twenty-nine States, constituting a majority of three-fourths of the thirty-six States of the Union, had adopted it, 


and that therefore it was a law of the land. 
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coln remembered that in spite of their offenses 
the Confederates were American citizens, mem- 
bers of the same nation and brothers of the 
same blood. He remembered, too, that the 
object of the war, equally with peace and free- 
dom, was to preserve friendship and to con- 
tinue the Union. Filled with such thoughts 
and purposes, he spent the day after his return 
in drawing up a new proposal designed as a 
peace offering to the States in rebellion. On 
the evening of February 5 he read this to his 
cabinet. It offered the southern States $400,- 
000,000, or a sum equal to the cost of war for 
two hundred days, on condition that all fighting 
cease by the first of April, 1865. He proved 
more liberal than any of his advisers ; and with 
the words, “You are all against me,” sadly 
uttered, the President folded up the paper, and 
ended the discussion. 

Jefferson Davis had issued a last appeal to 
“fire the Southern heart,” but the situation at 
Richmond was becoming desperate. Flour 
cost a thousand dollars a barrel in Confederate 
money, and neither the flour nor the money 
was sufficient for urgent needs. Squads of 
guards were sent into the streets with direc- 
tions to arrest every able bodied man they met, 
and force him to work in defense of the town. 
It is said that the medical boards were ordered 
to excuse no one from military service who was 
well enough to bear arms for even ten days. 
Human nature will not endure astrain like this, 
and desertion grew too common to punish. 
Nevertheless the city kept up its defense until 
April 3. Even then, although hopelessly beaten, 
the Confederacy was not willing to give in, and 
much needless and severe fighting took place 
before the end came. The Confederate govern- 
ment hurried away toward the South, and Lee 
bent all his energies to saving his army and tak- 
ing it to join General Johnston, who still held 
out against Sherman. Grant pursued him 
with such energy that he did not even allow 
himself the pleasure of entering the captured 
capital city. The chase continued six days. 
On the evening of April 8 the Union army suc- 
ceeded in planting itself squarely across Lee’s 
line of retreat—and the marching and fighting 
of his army were over forever. On the next 


morning, the two generals met in a house on 
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the edge of the village of Appomattox, Virginia. 

Each general heartily respected the other, 
both as a man and a soldier—and each had 
proven himself a great commander through 
four long years and many hard-fought battles. 
Here the surrender took place. Grant, as 
courteous in victory as he was energetic in war, 
offered Lee terms that were liberal in the 
extreme ; and on learning that the Confederate 
soldiers were actually suffering with hunger, 
ordered that rations be issued to them at once. 

Fire and destruction attended the flight of the 
Confederates from Richmond. Jefferson Davis 
and his cabinet, carrying with them their more 
important state papers, left the doomed city on 
one of the crowded and overloaded railroad 
trains on the night of April 2, beginning a south- 
ward flight that ended only with Mr. Davis’s cap- 
ture about a month later. 

The legislature of Virginia and the governor 
of the State departed hurriedly in the direction 
of Lynchburg, while every possible carriage or 
vehicle was pressed into service by the inhabi- 
tants, all resolved to get away before their city 
was occupied by even the advance columns of 
the Union forces. 

By the time the military left, at dawn on 
the morning of April 3, the town was on fire. 
The Confederate Congress had ordered all 
tobacco and other public property to be 
burned. The Confederate general Ewell, who 
was in charge of the city, asserts that he 
took the responsibility of disobeying, and that 
the fires were not started by his orders. Be 
that as it may, they broke out in various places, 
while a mob, crazed with excitement, rushed 
from store to store, breaking in the doors, and 
indulging in all the wantonness of pillage and 
greed. 

Public spirit seemed paralyzed; no very 
great effort was made to put out the flames ; and 
as a final horror, the convicts from the peni- 
tentiary, overpowering their guards, appeared 
upon the streets, a shouting, leaping crowd, 
mad with liberty. 

It is quite possible that the very size and sud- 
denness of the disaster served in a measure to 
lessen its evil effects ; for the burning of seven 
hundred buildings, the entire business portion 
of Richmond, all in the brief space of a day, 
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was a visitation so sudden, so stupefying and 
unexpected as to overawe and terrorize even 
evil-doers. Before a new danger could arise 
help was at hand. General Weitzel, to whom 
the city surrendered, took up his headquarters 
in the house lately occupied by Jefferson Davis, 
and promptly set about the work of relief ; fight- 
ing the fire, issuing rations to the poor, and re- 
storing order and authority. 

Into the Southern capital, so stricken and laid 
waste, came President Lincoln on the morning 
of April 4. Never in the history of the world 
has the head of a mighty nation and the con- 
queror of a great rebellion entered the captured 
chief city of the insurgents in such humbleness 
and simplicity. He had gone two weeks before 
to City Point for a visit to General Grant, and 
to his son, Captain Robert Lincoln, who was 
serving on Grant’s staff. Making his home on 
the steamer that brought him, and enjoying 
what was probably the most restful and satis- 
factory holiday in which he had been able to 
indulge during his whole presidential service, 
he had visited the various camps of the great 
army, in company with the General, cheered 
everywhere by the loving greetings of the sol- 
diers. He had met Sherman when that com- 
mander hurried up fresh from his victorious 
march from Atlanta; and after Grant had 
started on his final pursuit of Lee the 
President still lingered. It was at City Point 
that the news came to him of the fall of 
Richmond. 

Between the receipt of this news and the fol- 
lowing forenoon, before any information of the 
great fire had reached them, a visit to Richmond 
was hastily arranged for the President and 
Rear-Admiral Porter. Ample precautions for 
their safety were taken atthe start. The Presi- 
dent went in his own steamer, the River Queen, 
with her escort, the Bat, anda tug used at City 
Point in landing from the steamer. Admiral 
Porter went in his flag-ship; while a transport 
carried a small cavalry escort, as well as ambu- 


(To be concluded.) 
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lances for the party. Barriers in the river soon 
made it impossible to proceed in this fashion, 
and one unforeseen accident after another ren- 
dered it necessary to leave behind the larger 
and even the smaller boats; until finally the 
party went on in the Admiral’s barge rowed 
by twelve sailors, without escort of any kind. 
In this manner the President made his entry 
into Richmond, landing near Libby Prison. 
As the party stepped ashore they found a guide 
among the contrabands who quickly crowded 
the streets, for the possible coming of the Pres- 
ident had already been noised through the 
city. Ten of the sailors armed with carbines 
were formed asa guard, six in front, and four in 
rear, and between them the President and Ad- 
miral Porter, with the three officers who accom- 
panied them, walked the long distance, per- 
haps a mile and a half, to the center of 
the town. 

Imagination can easily fill in the picture of a 
gradually increasing crowd, principally of 
negroes, following the little group of marines 
and officers with the tall form of the President 
in its center; and, when they learned that it 
was indeed “ Massa Lincum,” expressing their 
joy and gratitude in fervent blessings and 
welcomes in the deep emotional cries of the 
colored race. 

It is easy also to imagine the keen anxiety of 
those who had the President’s safety in their 
charge during this tiresome and even foolhardy 
march through a town still in flames, and 
which, up to a few hours before, had been the 
military headquarters of the Confederacy. It 
seemed, indeed, an inexcusable risk for him to 
take ; but no accident befell him. He reached 
General Weitzel’s headquarters in safety, rested 
in the house Jefferson Davis had occupied while 
President of the Confederacy; and after a day 
of sightseeing returned to his steamer and to 
Washington, there to be stricken down by an 
assassin’s bullet, literally “in the house of his 
friends.” 











WITH PICTURES BY REGINALD B. BIRCH. 


ONCE upon a time, a man—in Calcutta, Hindoostan, 
Thought he’d like to own a circus—just for fun,— 
So he hired from the town a most fascinating Clown 
To assist him; and he found him just the one,— 
For he’d travel west and east to consult with bird and beast, 
And persuade them, in his charming way, to meet 
Near the city of Khartoom, where they ’d have abund- | 
ant room 
For the cages, rings and side-shows on the 
street. 










Now the circus, all confess, was a wonderful 
success, 
And the Ostrich, with her feathers, proved 
the belle. 
The Orang-outang with ease swung upon a 
high trapeze, 
While a kicking Kangaroo performed as 
well. 
Some large Bulls, from far Madrid, made a living pyramid,— 
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THE CIRCUS, 





How the leaping Leopard cleared it 
with a bound ! 
_ Then an agile Ape, of course, jumped 
. = through hoops upon a horse 
And an Elephant threw daggers at a Hound. 


People came from near and far just to see the Jaguar 
And a Tapir trip the trolley, with a Seal, 
And a Salmon shoot the chute; while a Falcon played 
a flute 
When the Lion looped the loop upon a wheel. 
On the whole, they did so well—from the Gnu to the 
Gazelle, 
That it, truly, was a wondrous sight to see ! 
And they all had been so good that their master said he should 
Now release them from their promise; they were free. 


Said the Yak,“ We ’re quite content. No, we really 
can ’t consent 
But I ’ll tell you what the animals will do,— 
» As we much prefer to roam, and we do not 
sigh for home, 
We will travel for, perhaps, a year or 
two.” 
All rejoined, “It’s just the thing; we 
will meet then every spring, 
For we never will be parted from the Clown!” 
So it’s possible you may see the circus some 
fine day, 
And the long procession going through 
the town. 


» ~~ \y 
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PINKEY PERKINS: JUST A BOY. 





By Captain Harotp Hammonp, U. S. A. 





HOW PINKEY REVIVED AN OLD-TIME FEUD. 


RELATIONS between the boys of Enterprise 
and the town marshal had been strained almost 
to the breaking point for some months. Ever 
since the previous Fourth of July when Jere- 
miah, as he was known officially, had been 
suddenly and ingloriously deposed from his seat 
on the self-binder in front of the hardware store, 
by the sudden appearance in front of his nose 
of a dummy cannon-firecracker, there had been 
open war between him and the juvenile popula- 
tion of the town. 

Jeremiah, or “Old Tin Star” as the boys 
called him, had left no room for doubt that he 
intended to enforce the law “right up to the 
handle,” as he expressed it. The “Curfew 
Law,” which he had allowed to lapse more or 
less into a state of oblivion, had been revived 
with all its old-time vigor and Jeremiah was on 
hand at all times and in unexpected places to 
enforce it. 

While he had no evidence that it was 
“ Pinkey ” Perkins who had so abruptly brought 
to an end his thrilling account of his own re- 
markable bravery in the battle of Shiloh, he felt 
reasonably certain that Pinkey was the one re- 
sponsible for the incident, though of course 
there might have been others interested in it 
with him. 

As for Pinkey and his companions, upon 
whom Jeremiah kept an unusually watchful eye, 
they one and all cherished a most wholesome 
respect for him, and though they would not 
admit it openly, none cared to attempt any open 
defiance of his revived severity. 

During the swimming season, all the boys, 
through fear of encountering Old Tin Star, had 
reluctantly observed the warnings against tres- 
passing on property they had hitherto visited at 
their will, for the purpose of going swimming 
in the ponds, and they had been compelled 
to go to the creek, two miles from town, when- 


ever the swimming fever took possession of 
them. 

By the time Hallowe’en drew near, however, 
it seemed to the boys that Jeremiah’s wrath 
must have cooled somewhat and that he had 
relaxed his vigilance again, to some extent. 
They, of course, felt a corresponding increase in 
the freedom of their movements. Pinkey felt 
certain that there was less to be feared from 
Old Tin Star than at any time since the Fourth, 
and decided that it would be safe to plan some 
sort of a celebration fitting to the time-honored 
occasion. 

Of necessity, there was to be a party on Hal- 
lowe’en and everybody who had received an 
invitation could be counted upon to be there, 
strictly on time. The party was to be at Joe 
Cooper’s house, for it happened that Joe’s birth- 
day was on Hallowe’en and he therefore had a 
double excuse for having a party on that even- 
ing. On such occasions the Curfew Law did 
not apply, it having been designed only to keep 
boys off the streets when they had no good 
reason for being there. In the coming party, 
therefore, Pinkey saw an excuse for him and his 
friends to be out later than usual without fear 
of Old Tin Star, unless he should catch them in 
some mischief. 

One afternoon, Pinkey called together a few 
of his closest friends to consult them in regard 
to their views on “having a little fun,” as 
Bunny had expressed it, after the party on 
Hallowe’en. All were heartily in favor of doing 
something fitting to the occasion and expressed 
a willingness to run any ordinary risks to carry 
out whatever was decided upon. 

“What’ll we need to bring?” inquired 
“Shorty ” Piper, anew arrival in Enterprise, 
who was anxious to get well established in 
Pinkey’s good graces. 

“We won’t need much,” said Pinkey “If 
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PINKEY 


some of you fellows ’ll get a ladder, I’ll see to 
everything else we need.” 

Shorty volunteered to hide a ladder out by 
barn where it could be obtained when 
desired, without difficulty. There being 
nothing further to agree upon, the crowd dis- 
banded, all looking forward impatiently to 
the party and the fun they were to have after it 


his 


was over. 

The party at Joe’s house on Hallowe’en was 
a splendid success in every respect. Joe was 
the recipient of the usual assortment of birth- 
day gifts, none of which, with the exception of 
a pocket knife, and a harmonica, could ever be 
of any possible use to him. They largely con- 
sisted of vases, fancy handkerchiefs, perfumery, 
blue and pink writing paper, and books which 
no boy would ever care to read. 

Every one “ bobbed for apples,” and got un- 
necessarily wet in doing so, and when “ Putty” 
Black pinned the tail on the donkey in exactly 
the spot where it belonged, there were audible 
whispers that he had slipped the handkerchief 
which blindfolded him in such a manner that 
he could “ peek” beneath it. 

Fortunes were told to the utmost satisfaction 
of all concerned, Pinkey scarcely being able 
to conceal his delight when his Affinity, after 
being blindfolded and whirled round and round 
until she had completely lost her bearings, 
walked straight toward him with arms out- 
stretched. That, to him, was conclusive proof 
that the attraction between them must be 
mutual. 

During the course of the evening, Pinkey 
passed the word around among those whom he 
had previously taken into his confidence, that 
they would all assemble down by the Presby- 
terian church as soon as they had taken the 
“ girls” home from the party. 

On the way home with his Affinity, Pinkey 
longed to tell her of the fun he and his com- 
panions were contemplating after he should 
join them, but he resisted the temptation man- 
fully, since he could not well divulge the plans 
himself after warning the other boys not to do 
He said “Good Night” rather uncere- 
moniously, and as the door closed behind his 
Affinity, he broke into a run and on reach- 
ing the sidewalk, bent his toward 
XXXITI.—138. 139. 
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the Presbyterian church by the shortest 
route. 


In the shadows of that edifice he found 
several of his friends awaiting him, and in a 
few minutes Bunny and the others appeared. 

“Come on now, fellows,” said Pinkey, “the 
first thing we do let’s put up a tick-tack down 
at Red Feather’s house.” 


Pas 








by 


“ ATTACHING THE TICK-TACK TO RED FEATHER’S WINDOW,” 





This suggestion met with almost hilarious 
approval from all sides, and the entire party 
started at once to carry it out. 

The crowd moved with great caution, keep- 
ing in the shadows of the tall oak trees that 
lined the streets on either side, and the con- 
versation was in a tone much lower than the 
spirits of those taking partinit. They secured 
the ladder, which had been placed just outside 
the back-yard fence at Shorty’s house, andin a 
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few minutes might have been seen stealthily 
approaching Red Feather’s yard. 

“Go easy now, fellers,” cautioned Pinkey, 
“ ’cause if Red Feather catches us, we ’ll catch 
it, and she will keep the ladder too most likely.” 
This possibility awakened fears of dire results 
in Shorty’s mind, for 
say, the 
bor- 


needless to 
ladder had been 
rowed without parental 
authority. 

“Let me stay close 
to you, Pinkey,” re- 
quested Shorty, “ ‘cause 
I’d risk a lickin’ from 
her any day rather than 
lose that ladder and 
get a worse one from 
pa when he found it 
out.” 

Pinkey remarked that 
after Shorty had had a 
few of Red, Feather’s 
whippings, he might not 
be so sure that his 
father’s would be worse. 
However, since it was 
his ladder, Pinkey 
named him to act with 
Bunny in assisting to 
handle it. 

While the remainder 
of the crowd looked on 
from behind the shrub- 
bery in the _ yard, 
Pinkey, Bunny, and 
Shorty tiptoed 
the lawn with the 
ladder and set it care- 
fully against the house, 


across 


and as close as possible 
to one of the second 
story windows. Bunny and Shorty steadied the 
ladder while Pinkey ascended it. When he 
had gone as high as was necessary, he leaned 
toward the window and, with one hand, securely 
fastened a nail in the crack between the 
upper and lower sashes. To the head of this 
nail he tied a stout string of indefinite length 
and from a point on the string about six 
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inches from the nail he attached a shorter 
piece, at the end of which dangled a small iron 
nut. 
When 
from the ladder and whispered to his assistants 


to bring it to the large tree which stood near 


Pinkey had finished, he descended 


(SEE PAGE It00o). 


the window, while he retained hold of the 
string. 

“ What d’ you want it over there for, Pinkey ?” 
inquired Bunny. “You are n’t going to pull 
the string from the tree are you ?” 

“ Ofcourse not. I’m going to tie the string to 
the limb o’ that tree and with the wind a-blowing 


as it is, the tick-tack "Il work without anybody 
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pulling it. D’ you s’pose we want to stay 
around here in the moonlight and get caught ? 
[ don’t.” 

This seemed to be an excellent scheme and 
one that none of the other boys had ever heard 
of. They enjoyed the prospects all the more 
when they realized that long after they had gone 
to bed, that little piece of iron would be swing- 
ing back and forth in the wind, to the great 
disturbance of Red Feather. 

Pinkey climbed into the tree from the ladder 
and after creeping as far out on the limb as he 
dared, attached the string to a small twig, and 
even before he had reached the ground 
again the ears of the anxious listeners 
were gladdened by the joyful sound of 
the iron nut tapping against the window 
pane. 

“ We ’ve got to skip in a hurry now,” warned 
Pinkey, and without waiting to see what effect 
their device had on Red Feather’s peace of 
mind, the whole party laid hold of the ladder 
and disappeared into the adjoining yard. Had 
they known that Red Feather had gone to the 
country that afternoon to spend the night with 
relatives, their delight would not have been so 
keen. 

“ What are we going to do now?” inquired 
Shorty, a few minutes later, as he heaved a sigh 
of relief at the thought of the ladder being 
safely deposited in the woodshed once more, 
whither he had insisted it be returned before any 
further fun was indulged in. 

“ T think’t would be a great scheme to change 
a few gates,” proposed Pinkey; “just pick up 
a few here and there and carry them to the other 
end of town and bring others back from there 
to put in their places.” 

“Tell you what let ’s do,” suggested Bunny, 
eagerly, “let ’s go dewn to Putty Black’s house 
and get his gate and carry it down to Bess 
Knapp’s and then take hers and bring it back 
down to Putty’s. She ’ll think he did it, after 
he took her home, and it will make her mad. 
Then maybe he won’t feel so smart.” Bunny 
and Putty were rivals for the favors of the fair 
Elizabeth, and Putty had recently boasted that 
he “could go with Bess Knapp whenever he 
wanted to,” and from the way she had shown 
undue partiality lately it appeared that Putty’s 
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assertion had elements of truth about it which 
nettled Bunny mightily. 

Although carrying out Bunny’s suggestion 
would involve no small amount of labor, besides 
two trips from one end of Enterprise to the 
other, no one spoke against it. Putty was gen- 
erally in disfavor with the other boys of his age, 
owing to a disinclination to enter into many of 
their escapades, so all were ready to do anything 
that might annoy him. Pinkey was especially 
in sympathy with Bunny’s idea, because his 
Affinity and Bess had recently had a disagree- 
ment which had already endured for four days, 
with neither speaking to the other. 

“ Let ’s change a lot of ’em,” said Joe, who 
had joined the crowd as soon as he could slip 
away after his party. He had missed taking 
part in putting up the tick-tack and was eager 
to have a hand in the remainder of the night’s 
doings. 

For the next half hour, Pinkey and his fol- 
lowers indulged in their pastime with great de- 
light. They carried gates for blocks and depos- 
ited them in unexpected places, on door steps, 
on shed roofs, and in the boughs of low-hang- 
ing trees. 

As they were hurrying confidently along a 
side street, no longer as careful to keep a look- 
out for Old Tin Star as they had been, and 
each pair of boys bearing between them a gate, 
the front door of the house they were passing 
was opened suddenly and several young men 
and girls came out, all chattering and saying 
Night” to their hostess after a Hal- 
she had given for the 


* Good 
lowe’en party which 
young grown-up society folk of Enterprise. 

“ Run, fellows,” said Pinkey in a hoarse under- 
tone, “’t won’t do to get caught here. But 
hang on to your gates.” His concern was all 
the more vital, from the fact that the gate of 
this particular yard had been carried away and 
left on the front porch of a house several 
blocks distant, on their way down to Putty’s. 

At the word from Pinkey, the whole crowd 
started up the walk as fast as their legs would 
carry them, finding their flight rather awkward, 
however, on account of the unhandy burdens 
they bore. They turned at the first corner they 
came to, and headed for a more thinly pop- 
ulated part of town. 
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Just how it happened, no one ever knew 
exactly, but as Pinkey and Bunny, who were 
leading in the race, reached the next corner, 
they collided with a heavy body coming from 
the side street. They had been unable to see 
anyone approaching from that direction, on 
account of a tall frame house which stood 
squarely on the corner. 

Instantly there was a confusing tangle of 
arms, legs, hats, and gates on top of which 
came those who were too close on Pinkey’s and 
Bunny’s heels to change their course, or to 
slow up. From this mix-up came the sounds of 
a voice which struck terror to the hearts of all 
who heard it, commanding that no one attempt 
to escape, except at the risk of his life. Before 
Pinkey could realize what had happened, he 
and Bunny found themselves, limp and helpless, 
being raised to their feet by the firm grasp of 
Jeremiah, the town marshal, whom they had 
unluckily encountered on his way home. 

Jeremiah’s warning not to try to escape was 
uttered too late to stop the flight of a few of 
those far in the rear, but, when he at last re- 
gained his feet, there stood before him seven of 
the worst frightened boys it had ever been his 
fortune to meet. They edged toward each 
other and stood trembling with fear at the 
awful fate which surely awaited them. When 
Jeremiah finally let go of Pinkey’s coat collar, 
it seemed to Pinkey that he would sink to the 
sidewalk, so weak and shaky were his knees. 
Bunny actually had to lean against the side of 
the house for support. 

“Nice business for you kids to be in, this 
time o’ night, now ain’t it?” demanded Old 
Tin Star, angrily, pointing to the four gates 
which lay within the sweep of his_ hand. 
“ Where did they come from ?” 

No one had voice or spirit to answer the 
question, even if they thought an answer was 
expected. All maintained a discreet silence 
while Jeremiah looked them over again, con- 
sidering what he should do with them. At 
first he contemplated locking them up, just to 
make an example of them ; then he remembered 
that the Fall election would take place within 
ten days, and he realized that he could not 
afford to run the risk of opposition which such 
an action might bring about. At last, he 
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decided to give his charges a good scare an 
let them go. 

“TI ought to arrest you,” he finally continued, 
when the suspense had grown almost unbear 
able, “ that’s what I ought to do, and I just 
guess I'll do it too; let me see if I’ve got my 
keys,” and he began slowly examining all his 
pockets, while his victims stood in breathless 
silence, thinking of the dismal prospects ahead. 
What would their fathers and mothers think 
had happened to them? When would they 
ever get home again? Oh, why did they ever 
think there could be any fun in carrying a lot 
of gates around, anyway? And now Red 
Feather would have conclusive evidence as to 
who had put up the tick-tack at her window. 

Jeremiah’s diligent search failed to produce 
any keys, and when the boys saw him go through 
some of his pockets a second time, they saw a 
glimmer of hope ahead. They hoped that it 
was too far for him to go all the way home after 
them, and that they might thus escape the pun- 
ishment which threatened them. Had they 
known that the keys for which he pretended to 
be searching so thoroughly were in the pocket he 
first examined, they would have felt a trifle less 
uneasy about their fate. 

“ Well,” said Old Tin Star at last, “I ‘ll not 
lock you up, I'll do the next best thing. Since 
it is so much fun to carry gates around town, 
I ’ll give you some more of it todo. Now you 
just pick up those gates there and take them all 
back where you got them, and also any others 
that you may have carried away before. If I 
hear to-morrow of a single gate, or sign, or 
pump-handle, or anything else having been mis- 
placed, I ll arrest every one of you, and I ‘ll 
have my keys with me then too!” 

‘“* Now remember,” he reminded them, as he 
started to go, “if I hear of any of your pranks 
that ain’t straightened out by to-morrow morn- 
ing He emphasized his threat by leav- 
ing it unfinished. 

“ But Mr. Singles,” faltered Pinkey, as it oc- 
curred to him that others besides him and his 
friends might have carried away gates and signs, 
“ what if we en 

“You heard what I said, and I mean it,” 
broke in Jeremiah; “now don’t let me hear 
another word from you, and I advise you to 
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do a good job.” And the down-hearted boys 
stood in oppressive silence, watching his bulky 
form fade away in the shadows. 

“ Well, I guess we ’re in for it,” said Pinkey, 
when they were alone again. “We’ve got a 
big job before us, and there ’s no way out of it 
that I can see.” 

“ Anyway, it’s better than bein’ locked up 
all night,” said Bunny, taking his usual bright 


“IT TOOK ALL HANDS SOME TIME TO REMOVE THE 


view of dark prospects. “We 'll all get a 
lickin’ for stayin’ out this late anyway, so we ’d 
better do what Old Tin Star says than get fined 
a lot o’ money we could n’t pay, besides.” 

Without any evidence of the mirth which had 
lent such a zest to their task some time before, 
the repentant boys set about returning things to 
their proper places. First, they returned the 
gates they had had with them when they en- 
countered Old Tin Star, the burden becoming 
greater than before on account of the absence 
of those who had made their escape. 

After they had managed to return and put in 
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position this lot of gates, they had before them 
the task of undoing all they had done earlier 
in the evening. On passing through the school- 
house yard taking a short cut on one of their 
many trips, Pinkey and Bunny noticed that 
someone had placed a buggy on the outside 
stone steps of the building and had wedged it 
in tight against the door. 

“We've got to get this thing out o’ here, 
Bunny,” said Pinkey, in de- 
spair, “’cause if it ’s here to- 
morrow morning Old Tin Star 
ll make it hot for us.” 

“That ’s right,” 
Bunny. “He said he would 
and I know he meant what he 
said,” and the pair set off to 


agreed 


notify their comrades who were 
over on the adjoining street. 

When they had assembled 
their working party, it took all 
hands some time to remove 
the buggy from its cramped 
position on the steps and to re- 
turn it to the of the 
repair shop from which it had 
been taken. 

Thus they worked until after 
midnight, now undoing acts of 
their own now 
those of some other fun-seekers 
who had long since gone home 
Their last act was 


yard 


commission, 


and to bed. 
to go back to Red Feather’s 
house and with the aid of the 
ladder, again borrowed for the 
occasion from Shorty’s wood- 
shed, remove the tick-tack from the window. 
They worked cautiously, fearing someone might 
be on the lookout for them, not knowing that 
all their effort in that direction was so much 
energy expended without any return. 

“Well, fellows,” said Pinkey, drawing a long, 
tired breath, as the ladder was finally stowed 
away in its place again, “I guess we 've done 
about all there isto do. If there’s anything we 
have n’t put back where it belongs, it’s because 
we could n’t find it. Now, I suppose we might as 
well go home and get the finishin’ touches, 
‘cause they ’re there waitin’ for us all right!” 





FROM SIOUX TO SUSAN. 





By AGNes McCLELLAND DAULTON. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
MISTAKEN LOYALTY. 


In the gray dawn of the morning Virginia 
was aroused from her sleep by the closing of 
her door, and opening her drowsy eyes she was 
astonished to see it was Sue who had just 
come in. 

“Why, Sue?” she questioned sleepilv ; then 
the memory of Sue’s trouble rushed in upon 
her. ““O Sue, dear, where have you been?” 

“Hush, honey, hush,” and Sue, her eyes 
shining softly, came running to snuggle down 
beside her, “ O Virginia, you can never guess, 
but I just could n’t sleep, so I slipped away to 
Aunt Serena, and oh, I’m so glad... .so 
glad I did! I never knew her before, Virginia, 
never at all. She cuddled me up and com- 
forted me, just as Masie would have done, and 
we cried together, and she told me how she 
loved me, and how she longed to help me. 
She says— Virginia, think of this—that I don’t 
need to be an Indian, that the day may come 
if I try from this time on, when we will be 
thankful for last night. It doesn’t seem so 
now, does it? She says she blames herself that 
she did not tell me that the reason she has 
been so anxious for me to be good was because 
she was such a madcap! Not so bad asI am, 
I don’t suppose, Virginia; I don’t suppose 
anybody was ever so bad as that. And oh, I 
shall never forget how good she was; and she 
says I must be a woman and take my punish- 
ment bravely. Aunt Serena made me see how 
much Miss Hope owes to each of the girls, 
and if I’m. .. oh, dear... it does hurt so to 
think that. . . if I’m a detriment to the school, 
it is her duty to send me away. But Auntie 
said out of this failure I may build a lovely 
character, and that a young girl always suffers 
so over her troubles because she can’t look be- 
yond and see the great beauty that time and 


patience may bring from what seems the very 
end of things. Then she kissed me and told 
me she was going to try to help me more than 
ever; and I promised, not one of my old prom- 
ises, but we just both promised together, that 
I'll work, and work, and try, and try, and I 'll 
grow, some day, into a sweet, good woman 
like Mother.” 

“And I'll try with you, Sue,” sobbed Vir- 
ginia, “‘ we ’ll both do our very best.” 

“ Together,” whispered Sue. “ This is to be 
the hardest day of my life, but I ’m going to 
try to live it true and brave and strong; I’m 
going to try to be a woman.” 

But in spite of resolutions it was hard for 
Sue to eat her breakfast alone in her own room, 
to hear the girls go whispering past her door, 
to know that in a few moments she must ap- 
pear before the faculty, and to feel that through 
her own foolishness she was in such disgrace. 
It was not always possible to think bravely of 
her father’s sorrow, since she had failed after 
promising so faithfully to be careful for his 
sake—nor of Masie’s grief, and she had none 
of the old bravado as she stood knocking at 
the office door. 

There was no doubt that at last Sue was ap- 
pearing before the faculty. She felt her cour- 
age ooze as she glanced about the room and 
saw each teacher in her place. No, there was 
one vacant chair, and Sue wondered dully why 
Miss Thaw was not there. But just then she 
saw Aunt Serena’s face and saw her hand out- 
stretched. How gladly she walked across the 
room and stood by her side! 

Sue was so frightened and bewildered she 
hardly realized that Virginia, too, had entered 
the room and had gone directly to the desk, nor 
that Miss Hope after some hesitation had 
bowed assent to her low entreaty, and that 
now Virginia’s hand was clasped in hers. 

“Susan,” began Miss Hope sternly, “of 
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course there is no need to tell you why you 
have been called before your teachers. Nor 
need I, I am quite sure, tell you your behavior 
last evening was beyond the bounds of what 
could be tolerated in any well-bred society. 
Last night I was your hostess as well as your 
teacher and you outraged my hospitality, in- 
sulted my honored guests, and brought dis- 
credit on the whole school. You remember 
when we had our other talk together you prom- 
ised me faithfully to do your best and since then 
I have been proud of your marked improve- 
ment. I was never more astonished, nor hu- 
miliated than last night. What excuse have 
you to offer ?” 

“ None,” replied Sue brokenly. “I had no 
idea of doing anything dreadful when I came 
downstairs, but some way I wanted to surprise 
you all—and—O Miss Hope, I don’t ask 
you to excuse it, but please Jet me tel] you all 
how sorry and ashamed I am.” 

* And please, Miss Hope, won’t you let me 
plead for Sue,” Virginia was very pale, but her 
“Do you remem- 

about her other 


voice rang firm and clear. 
ber when I came to you 
trouble you said that we could none of us help 
her until she would see herself as others saw 
her?” 

“IT do,” replied Miss Hope gravely. 

“And now—dear Miss Hope, Sue never, 
never in this world wants to doa startling 
thing again. She wants to be a Susan instead 
of a Sioux, she really, truly does !”’ 

“Is this a fact, Sue ?” inquired Miss Hope. 
“ Are you at last willing to be led rather than 
to lead ?__I have no place in my school for an 
Indian brave. I want gentle, winsome girls.” 

““T—I never want to hear the name of a 
Sioux again,” cried Sue. “I can’t tell you, 
Miss Hope, how I loathe it!” 

“That is the best news we could pos- 
sibly hear,” and Miss Hope’s face relaxed. 
“And now answer me this, Susan, have you 
broken any rule since your return ?” 

“ Oh no,” replied Sue earnestly. 

“T am afraid Miss Roberts has forgotten.” 
It was Miss Thaw who spoke. She had come 
in so quietly they had not noticed her. “I be- 
lieve it is the unwritten law in every school for 
young ladies that cigarette-smoking will not be 
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tolerated under any circumstances, yet I have 
positive proof that within the last fortnight 
not only has Miss Roberts smoked, but she 
has also tried to entice two of her schoolmates 
to smoke with her.” 

“It is not true,’ 
forward. 

« This is a very grave charge, Miss Thaw,” re- 
plied Miss Hope, motioning Sue back. “You 


’ 


exclaimed Sue, starting 


say you positively know this to be true ?” 

“ Ask Miss Roberts to give me the key to 
the right hand drawer of her desk and I will 
prove it to you.” 

“Oh!” gasped Sue and Virginia together. 

“ Why, Miss Hope,” cried Sue beseechingly, 
“it is only some cubebs that father got for 
It was foolish of me, but surely 
it wasn’t very wicked. I brought them 
back to school with me, and the other day I 
happened to run across them when Martha 


Mandy’s cold. 


sO 


Cutting was in our room and I offered one to 
each of the girls. Virginia just whiffed one, 
and I, to shock Martha, sat with my feet up on 
a chair to smoke mine. It sounds so silly and— 
horrid now, but then—it was only fun. I 
locked up the box with my bracelet in the 
desk drawer and I really had forgotten all 
about it. Miss Thaw is welcome to my key.” 

“ Ts this true, Virginia?” asked Miss Hope 
sternly. 

“Yes, Miss Hope, and I am sure none of 
us had an idea there was anything wrong about 
it.” 

“You are quite certain, Sue, that these were 
only the cubebs and that your father bought 
them?” asked Miss Hope again. 

“T am sure Susan is telling the exact truth,” 
said Mrs. Fulton, softly. ‘‘ I have never known 
her to be anything but absolutely truthful.” 

“T, too, have always found her so,” replied 
Miss Hope, “and I cannot doubt her now. 
Miss Thaw, I am sure this is only a bit of 
girlish folly, there has been no intentional 
wrong-doing, but to make all mistakes impos- 
sible you may take Miss Roberts’ key, if you 
please, and bring whatever you find in the 
drawer.” 

Neither Sue nor Virginia had the slightest 
doubt of the outcome and Sue smiled frankly 
at Miss Gribble and Miss Sargent, and lovingly 
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pressed Aunt Serena’s hand ; this dear Aunt she 
was just beginning to appreciate. 

A few moments later Miss Thaw, her very 
skirts rustling triumphantly, laid upon Miss 
Hope’s desk a little flat white box and in gold 
letters upon it was printed “ Turkish cigar- 
ettes.” 


“T see nothing about cubebs on this, 





Susan,” — Miss Hope’s face was very set and 
stern. ‘That was a very clumsy falsehood, 
for even I know these are tobacco.” 

“But Miss Hope,” cried Sue, blushing 
deeply at the accusation, “that is not my box 
at all! Mine was bright red and_ with 
‘Cubebs’ on the outside!” 

“Miss Roberts!” Miss Thaw’s voice was 


trembling with anger. ‘‘ Do you mean to imply 
I did not find this box in the locked drawer of 
your desk? To prove it to your entire satis- 
faction, here is the only other article in the 
drawer, this little box in which is a chain 
bracelet.” 

“What can it mean,” 
Sue. ‘‘ That is not my box—”’ 

“ Susan,”—in Miss Hope’s face Sue could 
see no mercy, “ How dare you again—” 

It was Virginia who interrupted, Virginia, 
so white and shaken that Miss Thaw put out 
a hand to steady her, but whose voice was 


faltered bewildered 


firm : 

“ Sue is quite right, this is not her box; that 
was red. This must be mine. They must 
belong to my brother. Sue is perfectly in- 
nocent. She knew nothing about it.”’ 

“ Virginia, Virginia, it is n’t true,” cried Sue 
“She thinks I will be expelled 
Oh, dear, dear 


impetuously. 
and she is trying to save me. 
Virginia, to think I, by my folly, should 
bring you to— It breaks my heart. There 
is not a word of truth in it, Miss Hope. 
O Miss Thaw, please help me make Miss 
Hope see it couldn’t be Virginia. You know 
it is n’t true.” 

“Your confession would clear her at 
once—”’ 

“But I can’t, Miss Thaw. I can’t confess 
to what I have n’t done—can 1? I do not 
understand it at all; I put a red box in the 
drawer and have never unlocked it since and 


Of course any of the desk 


you found this! 
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keys would open my drawer, but why would 
any one want to? 

All this time Virginia stood with her head 
erect, her eyes fixed directly upon Miss Thaw. 
As far as any farther outward sign of emotion, 
she was absolutely cold and hard to all Sue’s 
wild beseeching. 

“This is certainly a strange case,” and Miss 
Hope rested her head wearily upon her hand. 
“ As for Sue’s escapade last night it was small, 
indeed, compared to this grave offence and the 
falsehood to cover it—if it is a falsehood, which 
I much doubt. But, if Sue is telling the truth, 
who changed the boxes? This 
settled at once. I wish, Miss Gribble, you 
would call Miss Cutting.” 

Martha Cutting came, gentle and sweetly 
smiling, as always. 

Yes, she had been in Number 21 the day 
Sue had offered them the cigarettes. Yes, Sue 
had said they were cubebs, and had wanted 
her to take one but she’had disliked the odor 
and refused. Yes, Virginia had taken a single 
whiff and then she, too, had declined, but Sue 
had smoked one and afterward locked the box 
up in her desk, and said she would give them 
to the girls of the Minnehaha in a peace pipe. 
Yes, it was she, Martha, who had told Miss 
Thaw, for she felt the other girls might be 
tempted. 

“Why did you not come to me?” inquired 


must be 


Miss Hope sternly; “and do you mean 
that you thought the cigarettes were 


tobacco? ” 

‘I suspected it, as the odor was very disa- 
greeable.” 

“Can you identify the box?” 

“T... I think so.” 

“Ts this it?” 

“ Yes—I think it is.” 

““O Martha,” cried Sue, ‘‘ don’t you remem- 
ber, my box was red?”’ 

‘“T think,” went on Martha, without any hesi- 
tation, and paying no heed to Sue’s remark, 
“the box was white and gold.” 

“Then you are sure this is the box ?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Miss Clayton says Miss Roberts is right, 
that her box was red, and contained cubebs, 


and that this box is hers. How can that be?” 
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“T...I don’t understand,” gasped Martha, 
suddenly growing very pale. “Why ...O 
Miss Hope, that can’t be true,” protested 


Martha, “she ’s trying to save Sue. Surely 
you do not suspect er.” 
“No more than I suspect Sue,” returned 


“This matter must be sifted 
to the bottom. I wish you girls to go to 
your rooms and stay there until I send 
for you. Ladies, I must have time to think 
this over.” 


Miss Hope icily. 


“ Aunty, Aunty Hope !” it was Dolly Bates 
who had tiptoed softly into the room where 
Mrs. Hope sat reading, her heart heavy over 
the trouble that had fallen so suddenly on Hope 
Hall. “Aunty Hope, please, may I talk to 
you?” 

“Indeed you may, Dolly,” said Mrs. Hope, 
lifting the child to her lap. “Why, you have 
been crying, darling, what is the matter?” 

“QO Aunty,” and Dolly’s lip quivered, ‘Enid 
Fenno says Miss Hope’s going to send my 
dear Sue away. We little girls cried, and cried, 
and so did Nurse Cheeseman. I saw her wip- 
ing her eyes; for, don’t you see, Aunty, Sue ’s 
the very best friend we have. When we get 
colds and have to stay in, she comes and rocks 
us,and sings and hears our prayers, and on 
rainy days she tells us stories and makes fudge. 
Nursie says she don’t know how she ’Il get on 
without her. But that is n’t what I came to 
tell you. It’s about another girl that I just 
hate—” 

“Qh, not hate, Dolly, you don’t hate any- 
one.” 

“ Well, I don’t like her, anyhow. This morn- 
ing I was in Sue’s room, all alone. I often go 
in ‘there and hide behind Sue’s screen, then 
when she comes I cry ‘ Boo ! ’ and she pretends 
to be scared, and catches me up and swings 
me in among the pillows, and we have the best 
time! Well, I was hiding there this morning 
when I thought I heard her coming; but it 
was n’t Sue at all, nor Virginia, it was that 
other girl, and she went right to Sue’s desk, 
and she opened the drawer with a key, and she 
took out a little box, and then she put in 
another, and then she went away.” 

“T think you are mistaken about her putting 
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a box in the drawer, Dolly. It was Miss Thaw, 
was it not?” 

“ No, it was n’t, Aunty, it was Martha Cut- 
ting, and I just crept right out after her, and 
she went down the hall, and down the stairs, 
till she came to the bellboy’s room, and she 











**] WAS HIDING THERE THIS MORNING WHEN I THOUGHT 


1 HEARD HER COMING.”’ 


put the box on his table, away down among 
some papers, and when she was gone I went 
in and got it; for it’s my Sue’s, 
no business a-giving it to Amos,” Dolly ex- 


and she had 


plained, as she struggled to get the box out of 
her mite of a pocket. 

At last the box lay in Mrs. Hope’s hand. 
It was bright red and upon it in raised letters 
was the word “CUBEBS.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE BEGINNING OF SUSAN. 


The breeze of June sent shimmering ripples 
across the ivied walls of Hope Hall. Above 
the tower a flag floated, and the pillars of the 
great veranda were wound with pink and green, 
the colors of the senior class. 

Girls in dainty gowns and fluttering ribbons 
rushed to and fro, and busy teachers moved 
among them pausing to subdue spirits that 
seemed poised too high, or to breathe courage 
into the shrinking few, who with vacant gaze 
and trembling limbs, muttered to themselves 
for the thousandth time the words of their 
orations, or hummed the vagrant air that threat- 
ened each moment to slip forever from their 
treacherous memories. 

“T never can do it!” groaned May Price. 
“1 ’d rather never be graduated than to stand 
up before that crowd. I get as far as, ‘We 
are about to set sail in our little painted ships 
upon the great ocean of life’ and then every- 
thing is black before my eyes. For pity’s sake, 
Nan, what comes next ?” 

‘** Shall we float in safety upon its mighty 
bosom, or shall we be wrecked upon its treach- 
erous shoals,’”’ glibly quoted Nan. ‘ There 
is n’t a soul in Hope Hall that does n’t_ know 
itby heart, except perhaps it ’s Helen Campbell, 
and she is so daffy over her ‘ Browning’s Re- 
lation to the Universe,’ that she does n’t know 
if she is up hillor down dale. I met her on the 
stairs a minute ago and shé positively clung to 
me, begging me to try to remember the next 
sentence after ‘he looms on our mental 
horizon like a Colossus of Rhodes.’ ”’ 

“* Great king of the goblins,’ said she, ‘ have 
mercy on me, or else my name is mud,’” 
chanted Sue, who was flying by. “Cheer up, 
May, honey, I ’ll mind the ‘little painted ship’ 
place ; so look at me and I'll give you a boost. 
But don’t, don’t let me slip off the key in that 
last cadenza, for if I do my heart will be 
broken up into little bits.” 

“‘ No danger of her failing,” said May, as she 
hurried on. “Does n’t she sing that aria 
beautifully? I’m awfully glad Miss Gribble 
put her on the program, if she is only a 
Freshie. I don’t believe I ever saw a girl 


improve as much in every way as Sue has in 
the last few months—even Miss Thaw had to 
admit that yesterday, when Miss Sargent 
showed her Sue’s standing in geometry, and 
Sue does hate it so.” 

“Oh, Sue ’s all right; she is the most forgiv- 
ing soul that ever breathed. Martha Cutting 
would have waited many a cold day before I 
should have forgiven her.” 

When Sue had first understood that Martha 
had really plotted against her—it was so for- 
eign to her own frank and generous nature she 
found it hard to believe—she thought, too, she 
could never forgive her. But that was when 
she thought it was for the prize in music, the 
trip abroad, and Miss Gribble’s praise, that 
Martha would have sacrificed her; when she 
came to see it was love of Virginia that had 
been Martha’s chief temptation she forgave her 
at once. 

Martha was on her knees before her trunk 
when Sue, after waiting vainly for her “ come 
in,” opened the door. 

“O Martha,” she began; but at first sight 
of that tear-stained face her heart melted with 
pity and she ran to her side. ‘“ Please, Martha, 
let me help,” she begged. ‘“ I can pack beau- 
tifully. You go right over there to my bed and 
lie down and rest. Let me bathe your head 
and make you comfortable, do.” 

“You.. you...” gasped Martha, “why 
Sue Roberts, you don’t mean you want to be 
kind tome! Why I... Iwas wicked...O 
Sue, I never...” 

‘‘ There, there, dearie,’’ and Sue’s arms were 
about her, holding her close, “don’t you feel 
so bad, if I’d been as good as I ought to have 
been it never could have happened. It was 
my slangy, wild ways that turned Miss Thaw 
against me, and my first disobedience that made 
Miss Hope suspicious. I’m going to try to do 
better now, so it will all turn out for the best 
for both of us, and we will be good friends 
always.” 

“For you, perhaps,” sobbed Martha, “but 
O Sue, never for me. I am so ashamed, so dis- 
gusted with myself. Miss Hope is right, it 
was my . . my foolish vanity and jealousy that 
made me do it. I did love Virginia so and she 
never seemed to care for anybody but you . 
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but now she will never want to see me again.” 

“Oh yes, she will, Martha,” comforted Sue. 
“Just give her a little time. She did love you 
dearly, it was only—well, you see she was my 
parsley girl in the very beginning. And I 
was n’t always just to you, Martha, and Vir- 


“*TELL HER, THAD,’ WHISPERED VIRGINIA, ‘IT'S TOO GOOD TO KEEP.’” 


ginia tried to please me, but she will forgive 
you, I know she will.” 

It was, after all, Virginia who suffered most 
through Martha’s deception. 

It took Miss Hope a long time to draw from 
the reticent girl the real reason for her extraor- 
dinary conduct. She had felt, she admitted 
at last, that her expulsion would make no great 
difference to anyone. Her father would con- 
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sider the cigarette-smoking a girlish freak, and 
Thad would only be amused over the whole 
matter, while Sue’s disgrace would bring real an- 
guish to the loving hearts at Cherryfair, to whom 
Virginia felt she owed so much. And besides, 


as she knew that Sue was innocent, yet had 





(SEE NEXT PAGE) 


no idea who had done the cruel trick, 
her one thought had been to save Sue at all 
cost. 

“My child,” Miss Hope had said, taking the 
cold little hands in hers, “there is one lesson 
we all must learn; one should never do evil 
believing good will come of it. We may only 
do right, leaving the result to God.” 


Yet even after Virginia knew Martha was to 
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be sent away she found it hard to forgive. 
But when she saw Martha enter the carriage 
that was to take her away from Hope Hall 
forever, Virginia’s heart melted, and flying 
out to the carriage she sprang upon the step. 

“T forgive you with my whole heart,” she 
whispered, kissing Martha tenderly, “and I 
hope you will be happy in your new school. 
Good-bye, good-bye !” 


But now Hope Hall had reached its com- 
mencement time, and everyone was in gala 
dress and gala mood, and all the troubles of 
the year were in the past. 

Virginia’s Aunt Sibyl had decided to run 
over from Monroe to say good-bye to her, as 
Virginia was to go on at once to New York to 
see her father, who had returned from his long 
trip the week before. Mrs. Marshall said noth- 
ing of the great surprise she had for the girls, 
so when she arrived with Thad, well, strong 
and sunburned, there had been a great jubilee 
in Number 21. And Sue, since they could n’t 
wait for Virginia to write a verse for the oc- 
casion, insisted that ‘‘ Whoopsy saw, sine craw ”’ 
be sung then and there. 

The graduating exercises passed off beauti- 
fully, in spite of dark prophesies. To be sure 
May did stumble over her little painted ships, 
but Sue, true to her word, gave her such an 
encouraging nod, and formed so plainly with 
her lips “shall we float in safety. .” that no- 
body but the two girls ever knew of the awful 
moment. Sue herself swept down her cadenza 
in fine style, and Helen settled Browning’s 
place in the universe in a blaze of glory. 

Some hours later when Hope Hall was 
radiant with lights and tuneful with music and 
with the hum of many voices, Sue and Thad 
sat on the stair together to enjoy an ice, and 
watch the pretty scene. 

“It has been a beautiful year, in spite of 
its troubles, has n’t it, Thad ?” asked Sue, 
waving a gay salute to happy May, who passed 
down the hall on her father’s arm. 

“The best of my life,” agreed Thad. “When 
I think what a funk I was in when I found I 
was n’t going to college this year it makes me 


laugh. Why, Sue, I’ve gained points with 


those men—not theories, you know, but real, 
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practical knowledge that I should n’t have 
gotten in my whole college course.” 

« And now you ’re back so well and strong ! 
I ’m sure, Thad, there ’s One who knows 
what’s best for us. I thought I was coming 
to Hope Hall to study music and geometry, 
but I have found the hardest thing was to 
govern myself, and I have a good deal to 
learn in that branch yet.” 

‘‘T rather miss the old Sioux, with her florid 
speeches, though,” laughed Thad, “ I ’m afraid 
of this dignified Susan.” 

“You need n’t be; for alas, I have n’t lost 
all my picturesque language. I find it is n’t 
the easiest thing in the world to forget. And 
I’m not really Susan yet, I’m just beginning 
to be.” 

“You see,” said Thad, showing 
watch fob, “I still carry the key, though, I be- 
lieve, you refuse to wear my bracelet.” 

“Qh, no,” laughed Sue, holding out her 
hand that he might see, “I’ve got it on to- 
night. Don't you tell a soul, but Virginia 
sewed it on with a good, strong thread; for I 
would n’t have the thing locked—I just could 
n’t get my breath if the key turned, Thad.”’ 

“ Queer old girl; I don’t know but I like 
you all the better for it. You ’ll settle down 
some day, though, and mind the 
padlock.” 

“T don’t believe it. 
doing anything but dancing along at my own 
sweet will. But is n’t it lovely, Thad, about 
father ? He’s back from Mexico, so much bet 
ter that the doctor says he need not give up his 
preaching entirely, and he ’s doing a splendid 
work in a mission in Chicago.” 

“ And Cherryfair, Aunt Sibyl tells me, is de- 
serted.” 

“ Yes, that was hard; but Mandy went with 
them, and Masie writes they have a dear old 
house ona little park and they are learning to 
love their new home almost as much as Cherry- 
Of course you know I am not coming 
Whatever shai/ 


her his 


never 


I can’t imagine myself 


fair. 
back to Hope Hall next year. 
I do without Virginia?” 

“Tell her, Thad,” whispered Virginia, who 
had just joined them, settling down like a little 
pink cloud among her ruffles at Sue’s feet, “tell 
her, it’s too good to keep.” 
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“I don’t know, Nixie, whether Sue will con- “And O Sue! ” 
sider it very good news or not; but the truth is, go to visit you both 


Sue, Dr. Yoder has accepted a professorship “ Well,” sighed S 
in the Chicago University, and, as he is taking say with Betty, ‘I a 
a great deal of interest in me, father has de- most beautiful thi 
cided I would better go there next year.” family ever had, an 


THE END. 
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cried Virginia, “I’m to 
at Christmas time, and—”’ 
ue rapturously, “ I can only 
lways thought we had the 
ngs happen to us that a 
d now I know it.’ ” 


AR. 
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‘ ee a! a 
Teacher Bruin said, “ Cub, bear in mind, 
Licking ink from your pen’s not refined, 
And eating blotting paper 
Is another bad caper—” 







“ Not,” said the Cub, “ when I ’m ink-lined.” 

















JOE SCHNEIDER’S PARTNERSHIP. 





By SARAH FRANCES LINDSAY. 


Joe ScHNEIDER walked slowly along the 
country road with his hands in his pockets, and 
his mind deep in thought. Joe always thought 
slowly. ‘The German part of his inheritance 
had stamped the characteristic of ponderous- 
ness not only upon his stocky body, but upon 
his mind as well. But it had given him also 
the companion traits of thoroughness and fidel- 
ity that made him such reliable help in Amos 
Jones’s store. 

Back of him along the road he had just trav- 
eled came the sound of footsteps which Joe rec- 
ognized. There was only one man in all that 
part of the country who walked like that. 

“ Nice morning,” said a voice at Joe’s side. 

“ Yes, it is,” he answered slowly. 

The new-comer was a man thirty years of 
age, but he was scarcely as tall as the boy, and 
of a much smaller frame. He had restless dark 
eyes, and a wiry body, every movement of 
which indicated a nervous, decisive energy. 

“ Made up your mind yet ?” he asked, eye- 
ing Joe sharply as he was passing him. 

“No,” replied Joe. “I ’m just thinking 
about it. You said I could have a week.” 

“So I did,” responded the other, hastening 
on. 

Joe watched him as he rapidly covered the 
ground and became smaller and smaller to the 
boy’s sight. 

** Guess he won’t go at that pace when he ’s 
lived up here a little longer,” thought Joe. “I 
wonder why he wants me to work for him any- 
how. I’m not much his kind, but he ’d ought 
to know what I ’m like when he asked me. The 
money would be pretty nice, but Amos has al- 
ways been awfully good to me, and Amos 
does n’t like him any too well.” 

Arrived within sight of the store, a new sub- 
ject for thought met him. ‘Though he could 
scarcely believe his eyes, there could be no 
doubt that the ground in front of the store was 


illo 


What could 


piled high with boxes and barrels. 
it mean? He had worked at Amos Jones’s 
store for five years, and frequented the place on 
errands for a good many more, and never in all 
that time had he known such a thing to occur. 

“ Hurry up, Joe. I’ve been waiting for you. 
We ’ve got a lot of work ahead of us,” said the 
old man as he caught sight of Joe. 

A single buggy stopped on the road ia front 
of the store, and the doctor thrust out his head. 

“ Well, Amos,” he called in a tone of curious 
interest. ‘ Whatever are you up to this morn- 
ing?” 

“I ’m taking stock,” returned Amos proudly, 
and after a second’s hesitation, he walked to the 
road, and resting one foot on the step of the 
doctor’s buggy, went on in a voice plainly aud- 
ible to Joe: “ Yousee, doctor, the time ’s come 
when we ’ve got to adopt city measures. Tor 
twenty years I ’ve had the only store for miles 
around in all this here country, and now a few 
mvunths ago, that puny little city chap with them 
snapping black eyes comes along and sets up a 
citified store. He thinks just because he ’s on 
to them city ways, he can run me out, but I’m 
agoin’ to show him he ’s mistaken.” 

“I hope you will, Amos,” replied the doctor 
heartily. “I hope you will.” 

This encouragement was very sweet to the 
offended spirit of the old storekeeper. He 
leaned nearer the doctor and lowered his voice. 

“ Doctor,” he said, “what I’m goin’ to say 
is confidential. I ’ve been thinkin’ about that 
boy, Joe. You see he’s been workin’ for me a 
long time, and though I ’ve never said anything 
about it, it’s been kind of understood that some 
day when I got too old to be any good, he ’d 
have the store. He’s a good boy, and he’s 
worked faithful, and I’m pretty fond of him. 
But he ’s slow and he ’s not the sort for city 
ways. I want to be square by him, but I ’m 
afraid he ’s not the sort to help my business now 
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I ’ve got a competitor. I don’t know what to 
do about it.” 

Joe had not meant to be an eavesdropper. It 
was the storekeeper’s own absorption that kept 
him from noticing the boy’s nearness as Joe had 
advanced to ask a question, while the buggy 
top shut the boy from the doctor’s sight. A 
feeling of bitterness and resentment arose in 
Joe’s heart as he heard Amos’s words, and he 
could not restrain the impulse that made him 
linger to hear the doctor’s answer. 

“ Well, I don’t know, Amos,” the doctor said ; 
“IT would n’t be too quick if I were you. ‘That 
boy may be a little slow, but he ’s no fool, and 
He goes to the bot- 
You 


there ’s good stuff in him. 
tom of things and he ’s very reliable. 
know there are lots of Germans in this part of 
the country, and they ’re always conservative. 
They won’t change their trade quickly. They ’re 
clannish, too, and that boy Joe’s father is popu- 
lar among them, and they ’re glad to help his 
son along all they can. 1 ’d take my time, Amos, 
if I were you. Id take my time.” 

The doctor straightened the lines on the 
mare’s back, and flapped them gently as a sig- 
nal for the horse to move on. 

That day was a strenuous one in Amos Jones’s 
store. Not only was there the counting and 
sorting of varied and numerous articles of trade, 
but the news that Amos was cleaning store and 
taking stock spread throughout the country rap- 
idly, and made business brisk. 

Joe, too busy thinking and nourishing the hurt 
in his heart, did not stop to engage in conversa- 
tion with the customers. Still, he worked faith- 
fully and uncomplainingly, and now and then 
made a suggestion. 

“Don’t let ’s pile everything together, when 
we ’re putting things back,” he said to Amos. 
‘* Let’s take all the shelves on this side for the 
groceries, those on the other side for the hard- 
ware, and let’s put the dry goods on the end 
shelves.” 

“That ain’t a bad idea,’ 
comment of the circle about the stove. 
*ve got a good head, Joe.” 

As for Joe, he was at last reaching a decision. 
The doctor’s words that morning, clinching an 
idea which had already occurred to the boy, 
had made him aware of his own importance, 
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and given him a delightful new feeling. So 
that was why Mr. Simpson, the new storekeeper 
wanted him,—to pull the German trade. Well, 
he would do it then, and he would just show 
Amos that he was worth something, after all. 
Then for once in his life, Joe acted impulsively, 
and that night, after the lights were out in the 
store, and the storekeeper was locking the door 
behind him, his clerk offered his resignation. 
Amos’s pale gray eyes looked at the boy in 





“THE CITY HE WENT TO WAS VERY BIG AND STRANGE, 
AT FIRST.” 


utter amazement, while relief and consternation 
struggled in his heart. 
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“ What be you goin’ to do ?” he asked sharply. 

Joe hesitated a moment before answering. 
“ Mr. Simpson has offered me a place in his 
store, and he ’ll give me ten dollars a month 
more than you.” 

The bitterness Amos strove to hide, crept 
into his voice in spite of himself. “ Well, I 
suppose you ’re gettin’ modern, Joe, and call 
that enterprisin’. Accordin’ to the old notions 
I was brought up by, ’t ain’t square.” 

Joe’s cheeks flushed and his eyes showed a 
fire. For the first time in all their intercourse 
the boy spoke impertinently to his employer. 

“T guess it’s as square as what you said to 
the doctor this morning. According to that, 
I ’m just helping you out. I don’t think I ’d 
have gone if I had n’t heard that, although I 
did n’t mean to listen.” 

They turned in opposite directions homeward, 
and each took as his companion, a heavy heart. 
Strange to say, in his thoughts, each blamed, 
not the other, but the storekeeper Simpson, for 
the unhappiness he felt. 

“Tt ’s all his fault,” thought Amos bitterly. 

The next week Joe went to work for Simp- 
son. He found the atmosphere of the new 
store very different from that of the old. In 
his new quarters everything was run systemat- 
ically. Order prevailed throughout, and time 
was considered valuable. When not actually 
selling, his new employer kept Joe busy sorting 
and rearranging stock or tidying up the store. 
The show windows were another new feature, 
and the strict system of bookkeeping. The new 
clerk soon began to draw trade far beyond Mr. 
Simpson’s expectations. At the end of the third 
month he raised Joe’s salary another five dollars. 

Still Joe was not happy. Every morning and 
evening on his way to and from his new place 
of employment, he passed Amos Jones’s store. 
Not infrequently he met the old man, who al- 
ways greeted him courteously, and even occa- 
sionally called out some hearty bantering remark 
as of old. 

The way Amos’s business was falling off had 
become the common talk of the neighborhood, 
and Joe knew well that, however much this loss 
of business affected the storekeeper’s finances, 
the hurt it meant to his pride would be far 
more deeply felt by the old man. 
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“ And it is all my fault,” Joe whispered to 
himself again and again, watching Amos with 
observant eyes. The gray of the old store- 
keeper’s hair was rapidly becoming white; the 
wholesome cheer of his face changing to lines 
of care and nervous anxiety, which told severely 
on his aged frame. Each day the old man’s 
footstep became heavier, his figure more bowed. 
And each day it came to seem to Joe as if he 
could bear no longer the weight of unhappiness 
all this had brought upon himself. 

Yet he realized that he was in a very com- 
plex position. His new problem was this. If 
he had wronged Amos by leaving him and go- 
ing to Simpson, he could not now leave Simp- 
son and return to Amos without wronging his 
new employer. Simpson had always treated 
him fairly. So week after week Joe thought 
about it, and then at last decided on what 
seemed to him the most honorable action. He 
offered Simpson his resignation, and left that 
part of the country. 

It cost Joe a good deal of effort to leave that 
country he loved, and where he had meant to 
spend his life. The city he went to was very 
big and strange at first, but gradually he began 
to fit into it. The training Mr. Simpson had 
given him, and his natural thrift served him 
well. He found employment in a large whole- 
sale grocery that sold to country merchants, and 
here he learned much and rose steadily. He 
came to see that Mr. Simpson’s establishment, 
which had appeared so imposing to his country 
eyes, was in reality a very little affair, and then an 
ambition crept into his heart and lodged there. 

Meanwhile he kept posted on the state of 
affairs at home. Simpson’s business was no 
longer what it had been. The loss of his clerk 
had been a severe blow, and the novelty of his 
store and the curiosity of the country-side were 
becoming things of the past. 

Joe worked in the city two years. All his 
life it had been his habit tosave money. When 
he went to the city he had a little sum in the 
bank, and during his city life he added to this 
steadily. At the erid of the second year he 
wrote a letter to Simpson. 

Joe had never known impatience as he did 
during the week that followed. On Simpson’s 
answer depended all his future hopes,—the ful- 
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filment of the ambition he had nourished until 
it had become a part of him, the plans for res- 
titution to the old man whom his conscience 
told him he had wronged. On the eleventh 
day, the answering letter came. Joe opened it 
with trembling fingers, read it once hurriedly, 
and then a second and a third time more slowly, 
each time with greater satisfaction. The next 
day he took the train for home. 

It was avery different boy from the one who 
had left that country two years before, who ar- 
rived at the station late the following afternoon. 
This boy was far more dapper and more busi- 
ness-like in his manner. He moved more 
quickly, the expression of his eyes was keener 
and more observant ; he had a poise that came 
from intelligence won from contact with pro- 
gressive men. 

And yet the country had never seemed more 
beautiful to him. In the west the sun was set- 
ting gloriously, spreading its last weakening rays 
over the fields and into the available spots of 
the forest land, as the shadows of twilight fell. 
Over all the world there seemed to be the won- 
derful sense of country peace. For two years 
Joe had known nothing so beautiful. 

True to his city principles, however, he wasted 
no time before performing the errand that had 
brought him home. All that evening he spent 
closeted with Simpson in the latter’s front par- 
lor, talking, arguing, drawing on papers; and 
from that room Joe emerged finally, content, at 
least for the moment, with all the world. 

There was one more thing to do before he 
could rest in satisfaction. Early the next morn- 
ing, before it was time to open, he sought Amos 
Jones’s store, delightfully aware that now he 
could greet his old employer with a free con- 
science. He waited impatiently on the front 
doorstep for the old man to appear. 

“ Well, Joey,” said Amos after the first aston- 
ished greeting, laying his hand on the broad 
fellow’s shoulder. “What a young man we 
are, and so citified too. Whoever ’d thought it ? 
Well, I’m glad to see you. I’m mighty glad 


to see you, come right along in.” 

‘1 ’d like to speak to you privately on a little 
matter of business, Amos, if I may,” said Joe as 
Amos opened the store-door. 
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“Certainly, certainly,” Amos answered. 
“‘ We ’ll set down right here. Nobody’s likely 
to come in this time o’ the mornin’, ’specially 
in haying time. Here, Jim,” he called to a 
small boy who was lounging on the counter, 
“you run along out, until I call you.” 

“ Amos,” said Joe again, after they were com- 
fortably settled, “I’m coming back into this 
part of the country to live. Last night, I made 
a bargain with Simpson to buy him out, and 
made my first payment on his stock.” 

The old man grabbed both arms of his chair, 
and leaned forward, while his lower jaw fell. 

“ Bought Simpson out?” he exclaimed after 
a long gasp. 

“Yes,” went on Joe. “And what I wanted 
to see you about was to know if you and I 
could n’t come to some settlement about a part- 
nership. There never ought to be more than 
one store in this neighborhood, and I think you 
and I could make a pretty good team, and make 
asuccess of things. I ’ve had quite a little expe- 
rience in the city Jately and have got some new 
ideas. It would be pretty lucky for me if I could 
work them out with a man who has had your 
long experience, and is so well known every- 
where. Would you be willing to think about 
it?” 

The old man, who had been sitting on the 
edge of his chair waiting with great impatience 
for Joe to finish speaking, rose in stiff eagerness 
and grasped Joe by both shoulders. 

“ Do it?” he cried in jubilant tones. “ Do it ? 
Well I just guess I will. Don’t you know, Joey, 
there ain’t anything in the world could make me 
happier. But,” he added, his eyes suddenly 
clouding, “my business ain’t so much any 
more.” 

“Then we ’ll make it something,” returned 
Joe confidently, smiling in the old man’s 
face. 

As he read the answering expression of the 
face above his, with its happiness and content, 
Joe was set to thinking. The experience he 
had gained for himself was much. So was the 
position he had won, and the hope it had given 
him for the future, but this was the best of all,— 
the happiness he had brought to this old man 
of simple faith and child-like confidence. 
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JANE’S ANSWER. 


With umbrella and rubbers to keep off the rain, 
On a very moist morning I met little Jane. 
“ Are you well?” I inquired. “Oh no, can’t you see 
I ’m dreadfully under the weather,” said she. 
C. F. Lester. 


A FUNNY FIDDLER. 


Wuar a smart little fellow a cricket must be! But then if a cricket should happen to feel 
For if what they tell us is true, Like dancing, how fine it would be! 


When he seems to be singing, he ’s fiddling in- For with two of his legs he could fiddle the 
stead, tune 


Which must be much harder to do. And dance with the others, you see! 


Henrietta R. Eliot. 
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THE GREAT “Y” AND THE CROCKERY “0.” 


By Cuaries D. STEWART, 
Author of ‘*The Fugitive Blacksmith.” 





Part II.—THE 


MaysBeE you would like to hear how little 
Dug learned O. One day when he was study- 
ing it his mind got tired, and then he went out 
of the garden gate and down the dusty road. 
He had on a new sailor suit and he marched 
along stamping his feet in the deep dust. 
When he had got covered with dust from head 
to foot it began to rain. Just as the summer 
shower was coming down hard he arrived at 
the pottery. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the potter as he saw 
Dug ; “ you are mud from head to foot. If I 
put you in the oven now, you would bake hard 
and be a crockery boy. Then I could sell 
you to some one to put in the parlor.” 


CrocKERY “O.” 


Dug wanted him to do it, but he would 
not. 

As Dug came in the building among the 
many kinds of pottery he was reminded of the 
ring of clay that his grandfather had left to be 
hardened in the fire. 

“Have you got our mud cooked yet?” he 
asked the potter. 

And the potter, thinking that his grandfather 
had sent him for it, gave it to him. Now the 
ring of clay was as hard as stone, for it had 
been in the oven with the crockery. When 
the rain stopped Dug went away, carrying it 
on his arm. 

“It is a nice ring-jug, and I will take it with 
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me everywhere,” he said. He made up that 
name for it because he did not know it was a 
crockery O. The rain had made mud of all 
the dust on his sailor suit. And when he had 
dried in the bright sunshine he looked as if he 
had just come out of the potter’s oven along 
with the crockery O. 

Before long Dug came to the Pike, the long 
road that runs across Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia and Ohio and Indiana 
and Illinois. All that Dug remembered was 
that it was the way to New York, and now he 
decided that this would be a good time to go 
there. He marched along quickly, for it was 
already late in the afternoon. 

When he came to the bridge with three ends 
he went into one of the hallways and kept 





“‘ONE DAY WHEN HE WAS STUDYING IT, HIS 
MIND GOT TIRED.” 


marching on. Now this is the bridge that was 
built like a Y, and each branch of it had four 
hallways: the two big hallways for horses and 
the two small ones for the people who walked. 
And it is the law in that city that horses and 
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people must enter the hallways on the right 
hand side. But Dug did not know there was 
a law, neither did he know his right hand from 
his left, so he went into the wrong side. And 
after a while he met a big, fat man who was 
swinging a cane and smiling so pleasantly that 
you would think he had come out like the sun 
after the shower. 

“Say, little boy,” said the fat man, “are you 
coming or going?” 

“I’m going,” said Dug. 

“Well, then, you are on the wrong side. 
This one is for people that are coming. Little 
boys should pass always to the right, as wagons 
do. You will have to back out.” 

And the fat man stood to see whether Dug 
would back out, for that is what a horse has to 
do when he goes into the bridge on the wrong 
side and meets another horse. But Dug did 
not make a move until the fat man walked 
around him. And then Dug kept on till he 
came to the big room in the middle of the river. 
It had a roof on it like a barn, and the sides 
were just twelve hallways leading away through 
the three bridges that met there. 

When Dug saw the twelve hallways leading 
away in different directions he stopped in the 
big room and thought of all his aunts and 
uncles. He had dozens of them in different 
parts of the city, and it kept him very busy 
visiting one and another. He was the only 
boy, and they all wanted him all the time. 

Well, Dug was rather tired walking through 
the mud, and so he thought that before he went 
to New York he would go and see one of his 
aunts. So now he had to make up his mind 
which way he would go. He said to himself: 
“If I go that way I can see the new pigs; and 
if I go this way I can have marmalade and 
cross-bar pie ; and if I go the other way I will 
come to my uncle who has a shoe-store, and I 
can play with the colored leather and get a 
base-ball.” 

First he started in the direction of the mar- 
malade and pie, but when he got to that hall- 
way and thought of how he was leaving the 
pigs and the base-ball behind, he stopped. 
Then when he thought how nice it would be 
to see the new pigs he went over to that hall- 
way. And then he found he really wanted 
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the marmalade and cross-bar pie and the base- 
ball. He wanted the base-ball especially, and 
so, as he thought of all the fun he would have 
with it, he started into the hallway that led 
over to that uncle’s place. But he had not 
gone far when he found that he wanted all the 
other things more than ever. He had not in- 
tended to leave the marmalade behind. He 
came back and stood in the big room thinking 
it over, looking down all the halls and imagin- 
ing all the things he would get at the dif- 
ferent places. He tried one way, 
and then he tried another way 
again when he thought he had 
changed his mind; but it was 
always the same. First it was 
the marmalade and the cross- 
bar pie, and then it was the pigs, 
and then it was the base-bail; 
and whichever way he went, 
he would have to give up two 
things for the sake of only one. 
It made him sad to think of 
such a thing; for the truth of 
the matter was that he wanted 
them all. He could not choose 
only oneofthem. And when he 
stood in the big room and looked 
down all the hallways he saw 
that he could n’t make up his 
mind to go in any direction. And 
so there was nothing for Dug 
to do but to stand there in the 
big room out in the middle 
of the river and think of all 
the different things and not have any of them. 

Well, he tried again and again, and finally 
when he saw how things were it made him feel 
so tired that he had to cry. So he stood there 
with the crockery O on his arm and cried and 
wiped the tears away till the dirt on his face 
was all mud again. 

A big wagon with four horses came with a 
great noise across the room and turned into 
one of the hallways and went rolling away like 
thunder. Dug had to cry louder so that he 
could hear himself above the noise. 

Presently the room in the bridge was quiet, 
as if there were no team in any of the halls. 
Just then a horse stepped on to the bridge 
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somewhere at the end of one of the long halls. 
Dug could hear him in the distance coming 
on slowly and heavily, pounding his big hoofs 
on the floor of the bridge. The sound of it 
came nearer and nearer, filling the big room — 
thump, thump—thump, thump! 

When Dug looked down the hall he stopped 
crying at once, for it was the face of old “ Fly.” 
Fly had a white streak on her face, and so he 
could see that it was his grandfather’s big sor- 
rel mare. But Dug knew her so well that he 
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would have known old Fly even if she had a 
face like other horses. He wiped the mud out 
of his eyes and wiped his fingers clean on a 
wooden post. Then he stood waiting with the 
crockery ‘O’ in his hand. Old Fly was coming 
on slowly and solemnly, as if she were thinking 
about something ; and she kept turning her ears 
this way and that, listening to all the noise she 
made. As she came nearer, Dug began to 
smile. If there was one thing he did like 
more than another, it was to ride with his 
grandfather in the buggy. Now he forgot 
all about the pigs and the pie and the base- 
ball and the marmalade and all the things he 
had wanted so much a little while before. 
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But I must tell you, before Dug finds it out, 
—for I fear he will be greatly pleased or very 
much disappointed,—that his grandfather was 
not in the buggy. There was no one at all 
in it. Old Fly was coming along with an empty 
buggy. Now that was just what you might 
expect of Fly, for she was a horse that knew 
her own mind. Dug’s grandfather had gone 
visiting with her that afternoon, and they had 
called on several of those aunts and uncles. 
And finally Dug’s grandfather got to talking 
to his other grandfather about old times, and 
Fly waited and waited for him. And when 
she decided he ought to be through talking 
about old times she walked away. He was n’t 
anywhere near being through, but Fly left any- 
way and went on about her business. So now 
she was coming across the bridge and taking 
her own time about it—thump, thump—thump, 
thump! 

When she came out into the big room and 
Dug saw that there was no one in the buggy, 
he stepped in front of her and said, “Wo! 
Fly.” And Fly “wo’d.” Then Dug climbed 
into the buggy and said, “Git ap! Fly.” And 
Fly “ got ap.” 

Dug pulled on the lines and tried to make 


' her go into a left-hand hallway. She did not 


want to do it; and when he pulled harder on 
the line she stopped and turned her head clear 
around and looked at him awhile. Then she 
as much as thought, “It’s only that boy.” So 
she kept going her own way and went into a 
right-hand passage. And after that she paid 
no attention to him at all, for she was a sen- 
sible mare that had a mind of her own. And 
she knew more about right than Dug did, for 
she was several years older than he. 

When they had gone through the long hall- 
way and come out into the sunshine on the 
road, Dug sat back under the shady cover of 
the buggy and thought what a fine trip he 
would have. This was an easier way of going 
to New York than he had expected ; there was 
nothing to do but sit, with the big leather seat 
all to himself, and let Fly take him there. Now 
it might rain all it wanted; it could not wet 
him. The canopy of the buggy was quite like a 
little house of his own, with curtains that would 
let down at the side and a little window in the 
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back. They went along that road and over 
another bridge. They made a few turns and 
then went up a wider road, where there were 
houses with green front yards and big honey- 
locust-trees on both sides. The locust-trees 
held their branches out over the road and 
smelled sweet on the evening air. Dug now 
began to think about supper, for he was getting 
very hungry. He got down on his knees and 
looked behind the leather curtain under the 
seat. Sure enough, his grandfather had apples 
there. There was a greening and a rambo 
andarusset. Dug liked the greening because 
it was big, and the rambo because it was red, 
and the russet because it was an apple; so he 
decided he had better take all three of 
them. 

While he was eating the apples the sun 
began to set, and there were red clouds all 
piled up on top of the far-away hills. At the 
end of the high rock the road turned and ran 
up past the hill, across a railroad track. Just 
as Fly was turning a locomotive came along, 
ringing and whistling and making a great noise 
and smoke. 

“Git ap! Fly,” said Dug, reaching for the 
lines and slapping them down on her back. 
He wanted her to hurry up and cross ahead 
of the locomotive. But Fly knew better than 
to do that, so she stopped and paid no atten- 
tion to what Dug said or did. And when the 
locomotive was past she started up again and 
went on across the tracks, There was a white 
sign on a post that read, “ Look out for the 
cars,” but Dug could not find a Y in that, 
either. The first word had two round letters 
that looked out at him like a pair of eyes, but 
that was all he knew about it. Fly plodded 
along steadily, bobbing her head up and down. 
It was an up-hill road and very rough. The 
buggy itself just rocked and rocked as it 
dipped into the hollows and rolled over the 
bumps. Dug had laid the apples on the seat 
after eating all he wanted of them, and now it 
made him tired to look at them, so he thought 
he would put them out of sight. He put the 
three halves of them down under the seat for 
his grandfather. By the time Fly reached the 
top of the up-hill road it was dusk, and now the 
road ran along level. There was a deep hol- 
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low at the right of the road, and it was almost 
night at the bottom of it. Dug had been 
growing very drowsy while the frogs were 
still singing in his ears, the motion of the 
buggy rocked him to sleep entirely. He lay in 
the corner of the seat, with his mouth open and 
his eyes shut, and the crockery O beside him. 

Old Fly kept going along and bobbing her 
head the same as ever. She had not been 
minding him, anyway ; so Dug might as well be 
asleep as awake for all she cared. She passed 
a brick house with lights in the windows shin- 
ing out toward the road. There was a barn 
down in the hollow, and there was a man down 
there, with a lantern and a pitchfork, saying, 
“So, boss, so!” Fly cocked her ears as she 
heard the rustle of the hay, but she kept straight 
on. After a while she passed another brick 
house, and then she came to a white frame- 
house that had a porch all along the side fac- 
ing a big, sweet-smelling flower-garden. There 
was a light shining out of an open door and 
lighting up one of the white pillars of the porch. 
If Dug had been awake he would have known 
this place. But he was sleeping soundly and 
dreaming about New York. 

Fly turned off the road here and went down 
a lane behind the house. And there she put 
her head over the barn-yard gate and whinnied 
to let it be known that she had come home and 
was quite ready for a good supper. The hired 
man came hurrying down the path from the 
house and opened the gate. Fly came in with 
the buggy, and whinnied again in a friendly 
way to the hired man. When the hired man 
saw no one but Dug in the rockaway he 
looked in the barn and up the lane. And find- 
ing no one else, he shook Dug to make him 
wake up. 

“Where ’s your grandfather ?” he asked. 

Dug sat up and blinked his eyes at the lan- 
tern before his face. Then he rubbed his nose, 
lay down on the seat, and went right to sleep 
again. The hired man shook him again and 
asked where his grandfather was. Dug only 
grunted and brushed his hand at the hired man 
as if he were a bothersome fly. 

The hired man ran into the house, and this 
time he came out with three aunts and two 
uncles and a grandmother. They all shook 
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Dug and tried to make him sit up and talk. 
But he would lie right down as soon as they 
let go of him. Before they could find out 
what they wanted to know, the front gate 
slammed and some one came down the path 
to the barn-yard. It was Dug’s grandfather. 
He had walked all the way home. And as he 
told about it and saw that Dug had come there 
with Fly and the buggy, he was even more sur- 
prised than they were. And when they asked 
how it happened he said Ae did n’t know. By 
this time the hired man had got Dug wakened, 
and when he heard the voices of his aunts and 
uncles and grandparents he was reminded to 
show them what the potter had made. 

“Look at the ring-jug!” he said, holding it 
up for them to see. 

“Oh, what is it?” they all exclaimed. 

Dug leaned over to give it to his grand- 
father, but he was so sleepy that he let go of 
it too soon, and it broke into a hundred pieces 
on the hub of the buggy wheel. 

“Qh-o-o-o!” they all exclaimed again. 

Dug could never explain to them what it 
was like. But one day, when he started to 
study his letters again, he pointed to a letter 
and said, “ The ring-jug was like that.” And 
when they told him it was an O he never forgot ’ 
it. He would say, “Oh!” every time he saw it. 
And they could never find out exactly how 
Dug came there that night. For all he would 
say when they asked him was, “I comed with 
Fly.” 

And so they made up their minds that Dug 
had taken Fly and driven over just to see his 
grandmother. 

“ And think how smart he was to know right 
and left and not get mixed up in the bridge!” 
said one of his aunts. 

“ And not get lost at any turns of the road!” 
said another. 

“And not get run over by the cars!” said 
another. 

“What a smart child!” said his grandmother. 

And everybody in the neighborhood would 
point him out and tell the other children they 
ought to be like Dug. 

So you see that it was a good thing for Dug 
that a horse knows how to make up its mind. 
What would he have done in that bridge if Fly 
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THE NEW “yy” BRIDGE AT ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 
’ 


by the greatest good luck had not happened 
along and settled the matter for him ? 

Now, if you were to go to the city of Zanes- 
ville, you would see all these things, and you 
could cross the Y—for it isa real bridge. But And then what do you suppose they did? 
I must tell you that not long ago they took They put up a fine new crockery bridge! 
down the wooden bridge with the halls in it. And the children like that one just as well. 


Copyright, 1902, by John A. Sutphen, Zanesville, Ohi 
pyng I 


From a photograph by J. G.I 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE NEW “*Y”’ BRIDGE, AT ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
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PLANTATION STORIES. 





By Grace MacGowan Cooke. 
THE STAG WHO TRIED TO 
PLEASE EVERYBODY. 





‘ 
‘**EF YOU KEEP ON WID DEM SPROUTERS ON YO’ HEAD, YOU GWINE COME TO A BAD EEND.’” 


UncLe BERGEN, the plantation shoemaker 
at Broadlands, was building himself a pair of 
most wonderful boots. The Randolph children 
had drifted down to the shoe-shop with their 
nurse, America, Uncle Bergen’s daughter, in the 
hope that he would tell them a story. It may 
be that this was the reason why Pate made fun 
of the boots. 

“They won’t look nice on you, Unc’ Bergen,” 
he asserted ungraciously. “Anyhow, you ’d 
have to tuck your pants into them to show the 
red tops; and if you did that, they ’d look 
worser than ever.” 

Patricia was the peacemaker; yet even she 
regarded Uncle Bergen’s silence with great 
disfavor. “I think shoes are a heap nicer,” 
she suggested plaintively. 

“ Me likes s’ippers,” put in baby Isabel. 

“ Now,” demanded the shoemaker, severely, 


slowly turning toward the children as if to give 
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greater importance to what he was about to say, 
“has you-all 

“ Said yo’ say, an’ had yo’ way? 
“’Ca’se ef you has, I is got a mind to tell you 
‘bout de deer what set out for to please each 
an’every. Dat what you-all put me to studyin’ 
*bout.” 

“Qh, do tell it, please!” begged the children. 

And Isabel shouted: “A story! A story! 
"At ’’s what we comed down here for.” 

“ Might ’a’ knowed you come atter some- 
thin’, by de scan’alous way you miscalled my 
Sunday boots. I bound ye, dis-hyer story 
bout de deer gwine do you-all chillen good.” 

The young Randolphs settled themselves in 
an expectant row 

“De ol’ doe, what was de mammy 0’ dis- 
hyer deer boy what I gwine teli you "bout,” 
began the old man, “she got losted away from 
she fetched up her son whar 


de herd, an’ 
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THE STAG WHO TRIED 





dey ain’t been no deers. She done well 
by him, for a widder, an’ she tried for to 
l’arn him sense. But he was a great some- 
body to go’bout seekin’ advice, an’ askin’ all 
de other critters how does dey like his ways. 

“Time his horns commence to sprout, he 
norrated pretty much all th’oo de Big Woods, 
astin’ each critter how do he like de new ’range- 
ment. His mammy sont him to de king’s 
house for to warn de drizzly bear, what was king 
o’ de Big Woods, of a bee-tree dat she done find. 

“How you admire dese-hyer bumps what 
done come on de cornders o’ my head?’ de 
deer boy ax of the King Bear. 

“De drizzly bear feel ’blige to say somethin’ 
—an’ say hit strong. ‘Huh!’ he grunt; ‘dey 
looks scan’alous to me—plumb scan’alous. 
I ain’t never been havin’ nothin’ like that on my 
head ; an’ look—I ’s de king o’ de Big Woods, 
an’ when I holler every critter in de Big Woods 
‘blige to jump. Ef you keep on wid dem 
sprouters on yo’ head, you gwine come to a 
a bad eend—you hear me ?’ 

“De deer boy hump hisself home to he 
mammy, an’ say he gwine quit havin’ dem 
bumps on he forehead, an’ he gwine quit hit 
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“By dat, he take to axin’ de birds an’ de 
field-mices an’ de hoppergrasses and de little 
fishes how dey like de new horns what he com- 
mence to sprout. I done told you dis-hyer deer 
ain’t growed —he dest a boy. When he dance 
home to he mammy with de ruthers o’ all dem 
little critters bout shill he have horns or shill 
he not have horns, she say, dest de same, 
‘Gump !’—dest so she say hit,‘Gump! You 
let dem horns alone. Ef dey eaches, you rub 
‘em ’gainst a saplin’. You gwine be mighty 
proud when dey grows out.’ 

“So de young deer boy—he gittin’ to be a 
right smart fryin’-size critter by dis-hyer time — 
he lef’? dem horns grow, ’ca’se he cain’t do no 
other way. He sot in to eat, an’ to bark de 
trees; but he ain’t fergit to ask every critter 
dat he pass de time o’ day wid, does hit like 
de notion o’ him wearin’ horns. 

“Some do, an’ some don’t. Dem folks what 
hain’t got no horns deyse’f — w’y, dey nachelly 
ag’in’ Aim raisin’ any. Dem what got horns 
cain’t never agree "bout how his’n should 
sprout; an’ seem like dey hain’t no peace 
o’ mind for de deer boy in dat way o’ carryin’ on. 

“A old goat done tell him dat horns was all 
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nghtaway. ‘Gump!’ grunt old lady deer. An’ 
dat de fust word an’ de last word she say to him 
dat time. She know mighty well an’ good he 
cain’t quit de horn business dest by makin’ up 
he mind dat hit don’t suit him. 


right, but dey 'bleege to go back like goat 
horns. A cow done tell him dat horns was 
good an’ proper, but dey ort to branch out 
wide apart like her’n. De rabbits say he bet- 
ter turn ’em into ears ef he can. An’ mongst 


, 
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‘em all, dey got dat young buck so pestered 
dat he wish he never been born — or ef he been 
born, dat he never sot in to sproutin’ horns. 
But whenever he take his troubles to old lady 
deer, she holler, ‘Gump!’ at him, an’ 'lowed 
dat she gwine carry him where he ’ll see if he 
ain’t in need of horns dest like dem horns. 

“So one sunshiny day in de springtime she 
take an’ carry de young buck clean ’crost de 
Big Woods to de fur eend whar de deer fambly 
livin’. Deers dest will fight in de spring. Dey 
hain’t no law been found out yit dat will keep 
‘em from hit. De deer boy an’ he mammy 
was visitors, but de young bucks made out like 
hit was a game for each an’ every one of ’em 
to try a wrassle wid de new feller. 

“You reckon dat buck found out what his 
horns was good for? Ah,law! I bound you 
he did. Time he ’d fit a few turns, he knowed 
why dem horns was prongy an’ sharp. He 
found out why dey was set in good an’ strong 
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on de front o’ his head. He was n’t needin 
horns like a cow, an’ he had no use for horns 
like a goat—deer horns was what suited him. 

“ By de time he ’d whipped out de whole 
passel o’ young bucks, he was n’t askin’ no ad- 
vice from hoppergrasses ; he was n’t carin’ what 
de jay-bird had to say; an’ he p’intedly de- 
spised de notion of talkin’ to fishes or mices.” 

The old man set down with a thump his 
finished boots, gorgeous with their red tops and 
lining of scraps of leather. ‘An’ dat ’s dest 
how I is,” he concluded, with some sharpness. 
“Dem boots pleases me—an’ hit ain’t make 
nary lick o’ diff'ence who else is dis-pleased.” 

* Ts you callin’ us grasshoppers an’ mices an’ 
jay-birds ?” inquired America, with a giggle and 
toss of her head. 

“Oh, we think the boots are mighty fine 
now, Uncle Bergen,” Patricia, the kind hearted 
peace-maker put in. “ Weall like them better 
since you told us the story.” 

































































HIS REASON. 


art. # i. 





I'd like to be a pirate, 

And here ’s the reason why ;— 
My Uncle Billy told me 

That pirates /ive on PIE! 
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*T 1s said elves thought a lack of time 
Could be the only reason 

The autumn leaves were not all curled 
Before the Jack Frost season. 





And so all felt that duty called 
To them to help the bending, 
And get each leaf in autumn shape 
Before to earth descending. 


They climbed the trees and tried to give 
\ “) Each leaf a little turning, 





down 


They thought to be their duty, 
Until no leaf remained uncurled, 
And autumn lost its beauty. 















They worked so fast and recklessly 
That every other minute 

Down came a leaf, toboggan-shaped — 
A merry elf within it. 


I know not if this a// be true ; 
To see the elves I ’m trying. 
The leaves float down,and some ave curled, 


While autumn winds are sighing, * 


N 


\ 








But many, many floated 


While they their task 
were learning. 
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PICTURES 
By 
CULMER BARNES 


DOGGIE: — ‘‘ DON’T YOU KNOW THAT IT ’S DANGEROUS TO SIT ON THE THIRD RAIL?” 
CHORUS OF BUNNIES: — “‘MAY BE, BUT AT PRESENT IT DOES N’T SEEM NEARLY SO 
DANGEROUS AS SOME PLACES WE KNOW OF.” 








FATHER OWL TO MR. WOODPECKER: — “‘ HEY! WHO ’s THAT KNOCK- 
ING OUT THERE? DON’T YOU KNOW BETTER THAN TO DISTURB 
OUR DAY’S REST? CALL AGAIN AT A REASONABLE HOUR.” 
































CHIPMUNK TO COMPANIONS: — “‘ THESE DUCKLINGS IN THIS CAR ARE PREENING THEIR FEATHERS. 
WE ARE SURELY GOING TO LAND IN THE WATER.” 
DUCKLING : — “WELL YOU DON’T WANT TO BE DROPPED ON THE /and, DO YO 


v?” 








THE BABIES’ FIRST LESSON IN FLYING. 
































“THE BRIGHT LEAVES COME DRIFTING DOWN | IN FLUTTERING, 
FAST-THICKENING SHOWERS. 


THE FALLING OF THE LEAVES. 


When the storm clouds gather behind the 
brown autumnal woods and cold winds begin 
to blow, then the bright leaves come drifting 
down in fluttering, fast-thickening showers un- 
til it almost seems as if the wind were the ac- 
tive agent and actually tore the leaves from 
the trees. This, of course, is not the case. 
The leaf-fall only becomes possible after a 
long preparation on the part of the tree, which 
forms a peculiar layer of cells in each leaf stem 
called the cleavage plate. 

This cleavage plate, or separation layer, 
consists of a section of loosely attached, thin- 
walled cells with a few strands of stronger 
woody fibre in among them; 
autumn, although the leaves appear as firmly 


so, in the early 
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~ 
Old leaves fall, therefore, because their work is done, and 
they are pushed off by the growing buds slowly getting ready 
to take up the work of the next season......... us 
the autumnal falling of a leaf is not a matter for tears and 
doleful poems, but for hope and rejoicing, since it tells of 
another birth and exhibits how alive and energetic is the 
tree. Really, therefore, the beginning of the tree year is 
* now, rather than in spring; for when the vernal warmth 
arrives it finds the trees well started and ready to 
»y take advantage of the first “ growing weather.’ 
<a —ERNEST INGERSOLL 
~ 
Zz. attached as ever before, 
only held on the tree by these few woody 
strands and the outer brittle skin or epi- 
dermis of the stem. Now, only a slight 
shock or wind flurry is sufficient to break 
the fragile support and bring the leaves in 
showers to the ground. We may see these 
woody strands broken through in the leaf- 
scar of the horse-chestnut where they 
appear as little rounded projections on 
the broken surface and are often spoken of 
from their fancied resemblance to the nails of 


a horseshoe. The hickory and ash among 


they are really 





THE FALLING WILD SARSAPARILLA LEAVES 


The detail drawing shows the leaf scar about the bud and the stalk 


which has separated from it. Notice the dot-like markings 
which are the woody strands broken through. 
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other trees have similar markings on their 
leaf-scars and from the same cause. On the 
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THE LEAVES OF THE MAPLE, HORSE-CHESTNUT AND SYCAMORE (BUTTON-BALL) SEPARATING 


The maple leaf-stalk clasps the bud and nearly surrounds it. 


sycamore has its leaf-stalk fitting over the bud like a cap. 


root of the wild sarsaparilla which projects 
just above the ground a like series of little 
projections will be seen upon the ring-like scar 
which surrounds the bud where the leaf-stalk 
has just separated. The illustration shows the 
concave form of the leaf-stalk at its base and 
clasps and protects the bud. This 
clasping cap-like form is evident also in the 
maple, horse chestnut and many others while 
in the sycamore the cap form is perfect. The 
base of the leaf-stem is hollow and into this 
opening the bud fits as into a socket. In com- 
pound leaves like the hickory, woodbine and 
horse-chestnut, not only the main stalk but 
the stem of each leaflet, as well, forms its 
separation layer, so that when it falls, the leaf 


how it 


F aad 
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THE HICKORY TREES IN NOVEMBER 
The leaflets have mostly fallen, leaving the more firmly fixed main stalk still on the tree. 
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drops apart into its several sections. Some- 
times, especially in the hickory, the leaflets fall 
































FROM THE TWIG. 


The horse-chestnut leaves a broader, rougher scar, while the 


first and the main, denuded stalk hangs upon 

the tree until November when some stronger, 

fiercer gust brings that also to the ground. 
Often the and fall even 

on the quietest days for their own weight 

is sufficient to break the frail support. 

These hushed and 

supremely tranquil 

all 


member, when our 


leaves separate 


days we re- 
October walks 
accompanied by the 
soft, small sounds of fall- 
ing leaves, by the rustlings 
and dry whisperings of their 
showering multitudes. The 


are 
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sunshine seems to sleep on the hillsides and 
broad fields, while the still hours succeed each 
other at such times with calmness and serenity. 


Lowell recalled such a day when he wrote: 





“Onemorn of Autumn 
lords it o’er the 
rest, 

When in the lane I 
watched the ash 
leaves fall, 
Balancing softly 
earthward with- 
out wind, 

Or twirling with 
directer impulse 

down 
On those fallen yes- 
terday, now barbed 
with frost, 
While I grew pensive 
with the pensive 
year.” 











THE LEAF SCAR OF THE 
HICKORY. 


The broken surface on both 
branch and base of leaf-stalk 
shows the woody fibres broken 
through as little rounded pro- 
jections. 


In these lines the 
poet suggests the variety of motions which 
the leaves describe as they journey down- 
ward and these movements might well 
be chosen as a subject for observation. 
The chestnut leaves alone are capable 
of a great number of gyrations. Now a 
leaf starts with stem downward and shoots 
straight as an arrow to the earth, revolving 
steadily on its axis meanwhile; another seems 
unable to keep any sort of balance but topples 
end over end all the way down. Sometimes 
the leaf will wing itself through the air with 
more eccentric flight. Starting on even blade 
and buoyed up by the air, it will shoot swiftly 
sidewise and downward only to halt suddenly 
and reverse its motion by darting as swiftly 
down in the opposite direction. This sidewise, 
settling motion continues until by a series of 
short zigzag flights the leaf reaches the ground. 
As the pointed, yellow leaves glance to and fro 
across the slanting sunbeams, they seem like 
golden shuttles briskly weaving some invisible 
pattern, perhaps the figures of those unsub- 
stantial landscapes which linger between us and 
the misty distances of Indian summer days. 





SCIENCE FOR 
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The manner in which the leaf-fall proceeds 
in different trees is also noteworthy. The 
ends of the branches lose their leaves first in 
the ash, beech and hornbeam, when the body of 
the tree is still clothed with bright foliage. The 
poplars and willows have an exactly contrary 
habit, for when the trunk is stripped of foliage, 
the branch ends are still decorated with a few 
lone leaves which wave like ragged banners 
beneath the November sky. It is remarkable 
how tenaciously these last leaves cling to the 
tossing boughs. At last they also come hur- 
tling to the frozen ground and the bare trees of 
the forest give forth once more, under the 
strong wind’s urging, that stern, 
music which will last throughout the winter. 
Howarp J. SHANNON. 


sonorous 


DO BIRDS BUILD NESTS IN THE AUTUMN? 

We are apt to think that birds build only in 
spring or in summer, because that is their zav- 
ural season and because their ancestors did 
so. But have you never thought that perhaps 
the heat or the mildness of the weather may 
have a direct influence, and may actyally in- 
vite them to build ? Here is a little incident 
which I saw last year, and which seems to 
point in that direction. 

The twenty-fourth of September was spring- 
like in temperature; a fine rain was falling; 
and I was afield, watching a host of small 
migrants, chiefly myrtle warblers and sparrows, 
but especially interested in the movements of 
some young goldfinches that were learning to 
feed on thistles. About a cavity in an old 
apple tree were four bluebirds hovering and 
warbling. Looking more closely I noticed 
that each pair seemed trying to get possession 
of the hollow, as I have seen them fighting 
for a nesting place in spring. But, to my aston- 
ishment, one male had a straw in his bill. He 
went into the hollow, tarried for awhile, and 
returned without the straw. Then the female 
went in, and stayed for several minutes. The 
birds were so much interested, that I went 
to within a few yards of them before they 
left. In the hollow was the foundation of a 
nest. 

A bird, called the pine siskin, which I caught 
one day and which roamed about the house, 
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found an old vireo’s nest and at once took 


possession, pulling and picking curiously at 
the loose fibres, as if to arrange them to a 





WHAT WERE THESE BLUEBIRDS DOING? 


siskin’s taste. I have also seen a pair of wax- 
wings gather nesting material when it seemed 
too late in the season even for them. Per- 
haps further study of the birds in the fine au- 
tumn weather will show that they are often led 
to build useless nests. It would be interesting 
to know how far they may sometimes carry 
those untimely efforts. EDMUND J. SAWYER. 


FLOCKS OF MIGRATING BUTTERFLIES. THE 
SNOWY CRICKET. 
BILox!, MISSISSIPPI. 
DeaR St. NICHOLAS: May a grown reader seek 
knowledge through your Nature and Science columns ? 
Down here on the coast of the Mississippi Sound we 
have an annual flight or migration of yellow butterflies. 
Their pathway is right along the coast line, never very 
far inland. Singly, in groups, in troops they go, 
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stopping here and there to sip the flowers, pausing to 
rest by the roadside, fluttering, drifting like yellow 
leaves before the wind, without aim or purpose it 
would seem, yet steadily keeping one general course— 
Allthrough Sep- 
tember into October these winged, golden creatures make 
Can you give us their life his- 


eastward—always toward the east. 


our beach beautiful. 
tory ? Whence do they come and why do they mi- 
grate ? 

In September 
weather, there comes from the grass a throbbing, palpi- 
tating sound, loud as a cricket chirp, but deeper and 


and October, especially in damp 


fuller. 
but the owner thereof I have never been able to meet. 


The voice belongs to an insect or tiny frog, 


Once I thought I had one surely located under or in 
a small box in which flowers had been planted, but, 
searched with painstaking, I 
Step never so lightly, the voice is 


though I 
found nothing. 
hushed when you near it; wait never so patiently, it 


greatest 


does not begin until you leave. Thus I have been 
tantalized, and will St. NICHOLAS solve the enigma 
Perhaps the solution may help some puzzled 


J. Pore. 


for me ? 
young folks also, 


The butterfly in question is Cadlidryas eubule, 
the cloudless sulphur. It is truly a beautiful 
insect and has the interesting habit of migrat- 
ing from southeast to northwest in spring and 
from northwest to southeast in autumn. It 
was the autumn flights that your correspondent 
has noticed. 





THE ‘“‘CLOUDLESS SULPHUR.” 


Is of almost uniform yellow color. 


The caterpillar lives upon cassia, a plant 
having a rather large, showy, yellow flower, 
quite in keeping with the adult, but the 
caterpillars are nearly always green, I suppose 
to accord with the leaves for protection. The 
chrysalis is widened and flattened in the mid- 
dle like the deep keel of a boat and resembles 
a shriveled flower of the cassia. The male has 
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a perfume like violets. Read “ How to Know 
Butterflies ” (Comstock), pages 88, 89 and gr. 





THE SNOWY TREE-CRICKET. 


a, male, top view ; b, female, side view. 


The insect making the noise in autumn is 
undoubtedly the snowy tree-cricket, Oecanthus 
It has somewhat the ability of a ven- 

GLENN W. HERRICK. 


niveus. 
triloquist. 
THE WELL KNOWN IO MOTH. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: Last summer I found a green 


caterpillar. It was two and one-half inches long. It 





THE 10 MOTH. 
Automeris io, natural size. 


was covered with tufts of 
green spikes. As soon 
as we got him he built 
his cocoon. It was built 
of willow leaves lined 
with some soft, silk-like 
substance. When he came 
out of his cocoon his 
body was rust colored. 
The ground color of his 


front wings was red- 
dish-purple. His back 
wings were yellow rimmed 
with pink. A _— small 


black line running round 
the back end of the wing. 
There is a large silvery 
spot (with a white cres- 
cent in its center) in the 
center of the wing. The 
spot is rimmed with black. 
The head is set in the 
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body. There are no projections round the mouth. 
What kind of a moth is it ? 
Yours truly, 
ERNEST CHEYNEY. 
This is an excellent description of the well- 
known Aufomeris iomoth. The larve are well 
protected by their spines from the attacks of 


birds. 
THE GOOSE BARNACLE. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Last summer I found, washed 
up on a log on the beach, a lot of shellfish that looked, 
at a first glance, very much like clams, but they had 
very long necks by which they were fastened to the log. 
If you cut the neck off as close to the log as possible 
you can see that pieces of muscle extend into the log 
some distance. I don’t know just how far. Their 
shell is the shape of a clam’s but it is divided into two 
or three or I think sometimes four pieces which are 
connected by hard skin. 

If put in salt-water, these little animals will gradually 
open their shell, as a clam does, and put out about ten 
long red feelers on each side, like those of a lobster 
only infinitely smaller and more delicate, so that they 
make two rows running parallel with the edges of the 
shell. The rows bend away from each other as they 
leave the shell but curl over towards each other at the 
tips. At short intervals he stretches them out a little 
farther and then draws them in as if he were eating 
something. 

If the shell is broken open there is a very bright but 
not very dark purple between the body itself (which is 
quite small) and the shell. The body is curled up and 
looks somewhat like a slug. There is another sub- 
stance that is avery bright blue that I think comes out 
of the body. 





DISCOVERING BARNACLES ON A LOC. 
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Cam you please tell me what this curious animal is. 
| am very much interested to know about it. 
Yours truly, 
DoROTHY STURGIS (age 14 years). 


rhis observing correspondent has given a 
very good description of the goose barnacle 
(Lepas anatifera), which is found suspended 
from floating logs, planks, and other objects. 





THE BARNACLES ON THE LOG. 


NEAR VIEW OF 


Sometimes there are many hundreds of these 
animals attached to a single log, and the 
largest of them may be a foot or more in 
The barnacles are very numerous as 
Some of 


length. 
to species, and of diverse shapes. 
them resemble clams or other mollusks; they 
are, however, crustaceans. One of the com- 
monest species is the goose barnacle, whose 
name perpetuates a very interesting myth which 
was current in Great Britain for over five centu- 
ries. Through a curious confusion of vernacular 
names, there arose the belief that the barnacle 
goose sprang from the goose barnacle. As an 
example of the way in which these creatures 
were regarded as late as the seventeeth century, 
reference may be made to the work of a man 
named Gerarde entitled “ Herball or General 
Historie of Plantes,” published in 1633. Re- 
garding barnacles the author says: 

What our eies have seene and hands have touched we 
shall declare. There are found in the north parts of 
Scotland, and the islands adjacent, certain trees where- 
on doe growe certaine shell fishes, of a white colour, 
tending to russet, wherein are conteined little living 
creatures; which shells, in time of maturitie do open, 
and out of them grow those living foules, whom we call 
barnakles, in the north of England brant geise, and in 
Lancashire tree geise. 


He describes how, when the shell opens, the 
legs of the bird hang out, the bird grows larger 
until at length it hangs only by the bill, 
finally dropping into the water, “where it 
gathereth feathers and groweth to a foule 
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bigger than a mallard and lesser than a 


goose.” H. M. Smirtu. 
STRANGE FOOT IN BOSTON STREET. 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 
Dear St. NicHOLAs: I am sending you by mail 


to-day a foot of some small animal which I found in the 
street. Will you please tell me to what kind of an 
animal it belongs. 
Your interested reader, 
SUSAN JEANNETTE APPLETON. 


The foot you sent is that of a woodchuck 
* How 


the Woodchuck’s 


(Arctomys monax). 


. 











THE WOODCHUCK’S FOOT FOUND IN A BOSTON STREET. 


Foot Went to Boston” is a good subject for 
an imaginative story. To the writer of the 
most reasonable and interesting story on that 
subject, received before November 1, I will 
send an interesting book. 


WERE THE HORSES ‘' TALKING’? 
New York, N. Y. 
DEAR St. NicHOLAS: The other day I was watch- 
ing a handsome team of horses when they started to 
rub their heads together. Were they speaking to each 


other or not? 
Your devoted reader, 


MARIAN T. FEUSTMAN. 


The horses were communicating with each 
other, perhaps? but we have no reason to 
suppose that they can do more than give each 
other rather vague impressions of their con- 
dition. They cannot speak as we can, nor 
yet can they make gestures which accurately 
convey their state of mind. After all, the lack 
of language or of complex systems of signs 
among animals is most likely due to the lack 
of thoughts to express. Some animals do 
have a few “words,” others have a few ex- 
pressive gestures, but the majority give little 
evidence of communication. 
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HUNTING FOR CLOVER WITH EXTRA 
LEAFLETS. 

MIDDLE HADDAM, CONNECTICUT. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Enclosed are specimens of 




















CLOVER WITH FOUR, FIVE, SIX AND SEVEN LEAFLETS. 


clover leaflets that I found to-day. I thought I would 
send them to you because I thought it might interest 
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you. There is a four, a five, a six, and a seven. W: 
picked thirty and there are a lot left. 
Yours very truly, 
PAUL JOHNSON. 

I am not sure that these extra leaflets always 
bring good luck to the one who finds them, 
but I can affirm from actual experience wit! 
the young folks that the search and the dis 
covery of clover with the extra leaflets brings 
much pleasure. 

Britton & Brown’s “Illustrated Flora”’ 
states of red clover, “ Leaflets commonly 3, 
sometimes 4 to 11.” And of white clover, 
“ Leaflets sometimes 4 to 9.” 

I will send an interesting book to the Sr. 
NicHo.Las reader from whom I first receive 
clover of either variety with leaflets more than 
seven. 

Press and dry the leaflets thoroughly be- 
tween sheets of blotting paper or newspaper. 
Then mail in firm package between sheets of 
cardboard or hard paper. If possible, send 
full series above seven. 
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LET US JOIN THE SMALLER FORMS OF LIFE IN SEARCHING AMONG THE CLOVER. 














YUM 
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THE EXTREME AGE OF HORSES. E 

Dear St. NicHotas: Will you 
please tell me what is the greatest age 
a horse has been known to live ? 
Once a person told me the oldest age 
was twelve, and another person told 
me the age was twenty years. I will 
be grateful for any information you 





can give me. 

I remain your faithful reader, 

Ropert B. CARNEY 
(age IO years). 

The extreme age for a horse 
is forty years, thirty years how- 
ever is unusual, eighteen to 
twenty is the average for farm 
horses and less for city. A 
horse is at the best from seven 
to twelve years of age. 








C. L. BEAcH. 


WOODCHUCKS 


FROM WHAT ARE GLACIERS FORMED? 

WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dear St. NicHotas: I would be very much in- 
terested to know whether the northern glaciers, from 
which icebergs are formed, are frozen fresh or salt 

water. 
Your appreciative reader, 
EpwarpD K. HALE. 


They are neither frozen fresh nor salt water 
but snow-crystals welded together by pressure 
of their own weight. JouHN Murr. 


OBSERVATIONS REGARDING WOODCHUCKS. 
RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


Dear St. NicHo.as: The woodchuck is the most 
numerous wild animal in this part of New England and 
is found in most fields and is not considered by the 
farmer a desirable tenant. 

Ever sinceI have been old enough to go out in the 
fields, I have often seen the little mounds of earth 
thrown up by the woodchuck in making hishome. He 
generally makes it by the fence, but sometimes makes 
it in the open fields, if there is tall grass or tall grain 
which is a protection for him. He makes two doors to 
his house so that he can go in and out either way. 

He is a vegetarian and is quite dainty in choosing his 
food. Very early in the morning or late in the after- 
noon, he can be seen sitting upright picking out the 
clover. 

When alarmed he quickly runs to a place of safety. 
When near his home he is more brave, and often can be 
seen with his children playing near the doorway. If 
he is located near a cultivated field or garden he will 
help himself to the vegetables. 

Last summer we discovered the tops disappearing 





AND THEIR BURROW. 





from the beans, 
sweet potatoes 
and cabbage and 
on investigating 
we found Mr. 
Woodchuck had 
made his home 





and moved his 
family into a 
clump of golden 
rod near the edge 
of the garden, so 
a trap was set at 
his hole, but he 
was too clever to be caught. He abandoned his home 
and went to a place of greater safety. 

After living all summer he gets very fat, and when 
the cold weather and frost come, he goes in his home 
and takes along nap. When spring comes, he comes 
out lean and hungry, wearing his old coat, and he looks 
like a tramp. 

The skunk is a lazy fellow, and not caring to build a 
house of his own he often is found living in the wood- 
chuck’s burrow. Whether he is taken as a boarder in 
the family or has found a vacant house, I don’t know, 
but in trapping they are as apt to catch a skunk as a wood- 
chuck. Yours very truly, 

Mary SEYMOUR. 


“ , 


Woodchucks commence their winter 
(hibernation) in autumn. Will our readers 


sleep’ 


please report the latest date in the autumn 
when they see one moving about ?_ In digging 
for woodchucks, sometimes a skunk instead is 
found. Has anyone known of a skunk and a 
woodchuck using the same burrow ? 
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Sometimes in school I close my eyes 
And then I see them pass— 

The dancing yellow butterflies 
Along the meadow grass. 


WE are most of us back, now. 
the summer days are ended. 


sweet, and it is always a 
little sad, too. We are 
glad to get home, we are 
glad to meet our com- 
panions at school and to 
begin our studies; but we 
cannot forget those sweet 
dreamy days by the water 
or among the hills, when 
it was joy to row and fish 
and camp, or even to 
stretch out in the shade, 
or to lie in the grass and 
watch the hawks skim like 
black specks across the 
sky. In the busy school- 
room, sometimes, when 
the problems are hard, we 
remember these things. 
Other summers will come, 
but they seem a long way 
off, and then they will 
never be quite that same 
summer, which grows 
sweeter now with every 
day that takes it farther 
back into the hallowed 
past. It is no harm, 
then, to close one’s eyes 
just for a little to see 
again in fancy the yellow 
butterflies dancing down 
the fields. The problems 
will be easier, presently, 
and the busy schoolroom 
and the recitation will 


BY EMILY W. BROWNE, AGE 16. 


Work has begun— 
The home coming is 








(CASH PRIZE.) 


have a new charm after a little journey into memory’s 


land of Pleasant Things. 


The selection of the prize poems was very hard this 


time. 


There is not a poem published this month that 


does not deserve a prize, and their authors who have 





‘THE PICNIC PARTY.” 





BY MARY PHELPS JACOB, AGE 14. 


(GOLD BADGE.) 
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not already obtained such reward will do so, sooner or 
later, if they continue to do such excellent work. 


**It seems to me that 
most adventures have 
bears in them,” says one 
of our prose contributors 
in opening his story. 
Certainly this is true if 


we may judge by the 
League stories. Nearly 


all our ** adventure ”’ 
stories were about bears— 
real bears, make-believe 
bears, imaginary bears—a 
regular menagerie of 
bears. Most of the true 
bear stories, whether of 
the real or make-believe 
kind, were good and in- 
teresting, and we have 
selected a good many of 
them for publication. But 
those imaginary bears— 
bears constructed in the 
imagination, we mean— 
they were usually too big 
and too fierce, and when 
the boy of ten or even 
twelve bravely stepped out 
of the tent to meet the 
fierce beast and ‘‘ taking 
careful aim, sent’ the 
unerring bullet straight to 
the monster’s heart,”’ the 
editor hesitated and—laid 
the contribution in the 
wrong pile. Boys and 
bears like that seem to 
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have gone out of fashion—at least in St. Nicholas. 
Perhaps they still flourish in the ** Nickel Libraries ”— 
the editor does n’t know. If they do, then they have 
been corralled at last in the only place where they 
ever had any real good times and where they still 
properly belong. 


Silver badges, Allanson L. Schenk (age 13), 61 
Kavanaugh P!I., Wauwatosa, Wis., and Elizabeth A. 
Cutler (age 16), 8 Broadway, Bangor, Me. 

Wild Creature Photography. First prize, “ Sea 
Lion,” Catalina Island, by Marjorie Stewart (age 14), 
6 Beechmont St., Worcester, Mass. reer prize, 

‘Blue Jay ‘on Nest’,’ by Franc B. 








“THE PICNIC PARTY.”” BY ALLANSON L. SCHENK, AGE 13. 
PRIZE WINNERS, JUNE COMPETITION. 


In making the awards, contributors’ ages are con- 
sidered. 

Verse. Cash Prize, Nannie Clark Barr (age 15), 
319 Franklin St., Keokuk, Ia. 

Gold badges, Grace Leslie Wilson (age 17), care of 
Dr. E. G. Ladd, Rollo, Mo., and Gladys Cecelia 
Edgerly (age 9),1467 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, 
Dt 


Silver Badges, Emmeline Bradshaw (age 15), 
Lansdown House, Merrow, Guildford, 


Daniels (age 15), 2113 Kenwood 
Parkway, mer apolis, Minn. Third 
prize, ‘‘ Squirrel,” by Donald Myrick 
(age 13), I$! Bowdoin St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Puzzle-Making. Gold badges, 
Dorothy Eddy (age 14), Box 254, 
Riverside, R. I., and Samuel A. 
Bangs (age 14), Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Silver badges, Helen Whitman 
(age 12), 1325 Greenwood St., 
Evanston, Ill., and Marcellite Wat- 
son (age 9), St. Mary’s School, 714 
Poplar St., Memphis, Tenn. 

Puzzle Answers. Gold badge, 
Harriet O’Donnell (age 13), 214 N. 
Main St., Bellefontaine, O. 

Silver badges, Frances C. Ben- 
nett (age 13), 2120 Delaware Ave., 
Swissvale, Pa., and es Pierce 


(age 17), E ngle wood, 





THE FOREST VOICE. 


BY NANNIE CLARK BARR (AGE I5), 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


(Cash Prize.) 
Do you not hear them call you, dear, away? 
Sweet, scarce distinguished voices of the night, 
Spreading before you o’er the field and brae, 
To where the first dark trunks shut out the light. 


The sombre, brooding branches in the dark 

Hold out strange treasures, winds that sing and sigh, 
And moonlight drifting down, spark after spark, 

From the far, high-lit altar of the sky. 








Surrey, England; Lois Treadwell (age 
12), 342 Mill St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and E. Babette Deutsch (age 10), 124 
East 78th St., N. Y. City. 

Prose. Frances J. Shriver (age 16), 
Belmont Place, New eo Staten 
Island, N. Y., and Alice — one (age 
13), Mars Bluff, Florence Co., S 

Silver badges, Jessie Tait athe 15), 
228 Adams St., Memphis, Tenn. ; Evelyn 
Hollister (age 13), Woodburn Crescent, 
E. Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O., and 
Eleanor Stinchcomb (age 9), 96 Foun- 
tain St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Drawing. Cash prize, Emily W. 
Browne (age 16), 529 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Gold badges, Josephine Holloway (age 
14), Kenilworth, Ill., and Marjorie 
Relyea (age 12), New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Silver badges, Mary Argall Arthur 
(age 14), 385 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Louise A. Bateman (age 11), 33 Robbins 
Rd., Arlington, Mass. 

Photography. Gold badge, Mary — Jacob 
(age 14), 9 Field Ave., New Rochelle, N. 
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“PICNIC AT TUSCULUM.” BY ELIZABETH A. CUTLER, AGE 16 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


They sing you night songs, half articulate, 
They lead you, fairy child, along the path 
Where—but the forest-bed may roam and wait 

The visions which the world-old forest hath. 













‘* PFISHERMAN’S LUCK.” bY MAR- 
- JORIE RELYEA, AGE 12. 
(GOLD BADGE.) 



































The wistful trees bend closer unto you; 
Dream-child, you long so earnestly to pace 

The great, dim roads no mortal ever knew, 
Forever in the darkness and the space. 






Childhood is gone, night vanishes, the song 
Is stilled. Go also back from fancy’s gleam, 
Leave the dream forest where you lingered long, — 
But take with you the memory of your dream. 








A CAMP ADVENTURE. 
BY FRANCES J. SHRIVER (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 


LAST summer we went off on a little trip to the 
Adirondacks. We camped on the shore of a lake, and 
as the nights were much colder than was at all pleas- 
ant, we were obliged to keep our clothes on and use 
blankets besides, and even then, sleeping was a chilly 
process. 
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One night my mother went out for a little walk 
after father was asleep. When she came back slx 
could not easily get in by way of the door as the guides 
were lying in front of it, so she lifted up the tent-clot! 
at the back an 
crawled in under it 
Just as she did s 
father woke up an 
saw her. She is not 
exactly thin, and she 
was wearing her coat 
and skirt on account of thecold. Seeing this big black 
creature creep into the tent in the darkness, he im- 
mediately decided that it was a bear and began to call to 
the guide. ‘‘Christy!” he said. Christy slept peace- 
fully on. ‘*Christy! What ’s that?” Mother is 
deaf and did not hear him, but fortunately I was 
awake. In as sleepily tranquila voice as I could 
achieve, I said: ‘*It ’s mother, father.” ‘‘ Are you 
sure ?”’ he asked, still suspicious of the bear. ‘‘ Yes,” 
I said, and as the ferocious beast proceeded to lie 
down very tamely in her place, he subsided. 

The bear meanwhile was quite unconscious of the 
excitement she had caused, and the guides and my 
brother slept through the whole episode. I think that 
none of them knew anything about it until the morning, 
when father and I told the story, We had a good deal 
of fun over ‘that adventure afterward, but it was not 
very funny for father at the time, and it might have 
been worse if I had not been awake. 


HILL AND FOREST. 
BY GRACE LESLIE WILSON (AGE 17). 
(Gold Badge.) 


*¢ Ou, hills that stretch into aland unknown!”’ 
I cried, while I was yet a dreamy child—- 

** What is the world? What does the future hold?” 
Silent the grand, dim hills ; 
Back my appeal was thrown, 
And secrets centuries old were silent too,— 
Their mockery and travesty untold. 


But they lie far from the moving world’s wild 
moil,— 

All that stirs the silver silence of their day 

Is joy content and God-like sacredness ; 

Happiness the single toil, 

And life there is one wholesome roundelay. 


** Oh forest, is all the world as deep 
And restful as thou art to-day?’ 
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BY JOSEPHINE HOLLOWAY, AGE 14. 


(GOLD BADGE.) 
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I asked, not yet grown 
wise, 

And sought my answer 
in the brook 

And shadow play, 

And clouds that bil- 
lowed in the skies. 


Ah! We must answer 
as Time lets us; 

°T is life’s stern task ; 

Forest and hill and all 
God’s universe 

Fling silence back 

Upon our waiting ear, 

When e’er we ask, 

And bid us seek 
e’er we lack 

In hope, not fear. 


what 





A CAMP ADVEN.- 
TURE. 

ALICE H, GREGG 

(AGE 13). 


BY 
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BY VERA MARIE DEMENS, AGE 
14. (HONOR MEMBER.) 
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NOTHING is more delightful than camp life. A few 
summers ago, a June sun rose to find us setting out 
for the mountains of western North Carolina. We 
had two large wagons with our tents and everything 
for our comfort. The sturdy mules traveled at a good 
pace, while we enjoyed the beautiful scenery. We 
were a merry party. Father, mother, sisters, brother, 
and my friend, Eunice Wood. My father had selected 
a delightful spot for our camp near anoisy mountain 
stream. The water was transparently beautiful, cool, 
and refreshing to drink; while the pleasant sounds, 
which came from its rippling, made music for us all. 

Father and brother would go out hunting every day, 
and while out on one of these hunting excursions, they 
came upon what proved to be the ‘‘ adventure” of our 
camp. Walking leisurely along, looking for game, 
what should they see but a large bear. Father raised 
his rifle, but just at that moment he saw and heard 
the tinkling of a little silver bell. He knew by this 
that it was a pet. The bear walked up to him, and so 
kindly rubbed his head on father’s arm, just as though 
expected to be petted, that father decided to 
bring him to camp until he could return him to 
his owner. The little silver bell had ‘* Hercules” 
on it, but nothing else. He grew to be a great favorite 
with us all, and as we could find no clue as to his 
owner, and our outing, of six weeks, had almost ex- 
pired, we thought we should be obliged to say good-by 
to Hercules, and leave him in possession of the camp. 

One afternoon, however, Eunice and I went out 
walking, and as usual the 
bear was with us. All ofa 
sudden Hercules gave a 
low growl and got in front 
of us. He had heard a 
noise in the woods, which 
had escaped our notice, 
as we were busily talking. 
Just then a man on horse- 
back came out in front of 
us, and Hercules recog- 
nized his master. The 
gentleman had come many 
miles in search of his pet, 


he 
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and you may well 

imagine that he 

was gratified at the 
result of his trip. Next morning we said good-by 
to our strange friend, for his master took him home, 
and we have never heard of Hercules since. 


A CAMP ADVENTURE. 


BY ELEANOR STINCHCOMB (AGE 9). 
(Silver Badge.) 


Two years ago Uncle Jim, mother, my little sister 
Allyn and I went from Needles, California, to Yuma 
down the beautiful but dangerous Colorado River in a 
flat-bottom boat of our own make. 

One of the peculiarities of this river, it is said, is that 
if anybody falls in they never come up again. 

Some of the best swimmers have been lost in its 
calm-looking but treacherous waters. 

We saw but few white people but all the Indians we 
wanted to see. 

At one lonely white person's hut we encamped for 
about a week. 

There was grand scenery. A majestic mountain rose 
up behind us. Trees were sprinkled here and there. 
The land was filled with beauty. 

One day Allyn and I strayed from the tent. We 
climbed to the top of the mountain and looked around 





BY ERNST WERNER, AGE 17. (HONOR MEMBER.) 
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** SEA LION.” BY MARJORIE STEWART, AGF 14. 


CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
us. To our left and to our right were great cacti of 
many different kinds. 

The blue sky was above us. We wandered here and 
there gathering pieces of flint and pretty rocks. 

Finally it was time to go home. Where was the 
rocky little cut between the hills we came up by? No- 
where in sight! It seemed as if the earth had swal- 
lowed it up! How frightened we were! 

Allyn began to sob. I crept to the edge of the cliff 
and looked over. Yes, there was the camp but how 
were we to get to it! 

The sides of the mountain were straight up and 
down except for that one little cut. 

A few more minutes of fruitless search, then, what 
was that? Could I be seeing straight? Yes, there 
was the cut! 

It came so suddenly in the mountain and both sides 
of it were so even that it looked like level ground. 

Oh, how that sight cheered us! 

In a few more minutes we were with mother and 
were telling her the story of our adventure. 


THE FOREST OF DESTINY. 
BY EMMELINE BRADSHAW (AGE 15)- 
(Silver Badge.) 


I ROAMED one night amid the tangled ways, 

The moon in silver vesture reigned supreme, 

And through the drowsy wood the night-bird’s song 
Throbbed like the distant music of a dream. 


The soft green glade where fairies held their play 
Was covered in a cloud of rosy light 

And through the cloud a golden vision passed 
And lighted up the darkness of the night. 


There in the glade by magic radiance 

Sat Destiny, and wove her shining thread, 
Twining the present with the long gone past, 
Mingling alike the living and the dead. 


So lovely was her face, that as I gazed, 

My eyes were blinded by the dazzling glow, 
And when I looked again the glen was still; 
The night wind stirred the branches to and fro. 


The dew shone softly in the scarlet rose 
And sent her perfume sailing through the air. 


The morn broke smiling 
in the clear blue sky. 
The stars waned thin and 
all the world grew fair. 


ACAMP ADVENTURE. 
BY JESSIE TAIT (AGE I5). 
(Silver Badge.) 


LAsT summer father, 
mother and my _ twin 
brother, Jack, and I went 
out in the heart of the 
mountains of Virginia to 
spend our vacation. 

We had placed our camp 
in a small opening in the 
thick forest by a little trout 








(FIRST PRIZE, WILD 


stream that ran past there, 
and where there was noth- 
ing to break the silence of 
the day but the whispering of the July breeze in the 
tree tops and the songs of the birds, and by night 
the hoots of the owls and murmuring of the brook. 

One day mother told us that father was going out to 
chop wood for the camp-fire and that we might go with 
him and catch trout, as we were out of fish. 

We were delighted with the plan and ran off to make 
preparations. Jack put new fish hooks on the lines 
and I fixed a little lunch. 

We started and after a while father found a good 
place for him but it was not good fishing, so we left 
him and followed the stream, leaving him a good way 
behind. 

After a while we ate our lunch and sat down on some 
rocks to talk and pick wild flowers while our lines were 
set. 

Before long it grew dark and we started home, for we 
had a nice basket of fish. 

When we were about half a mile from the camp we saw 
something jump from behind the trees and we started 
onarun. When we were so close to the camp that we 
could see mother getting supper around the camp-fire 
and father carrying wood, a fence came in front of us 
as though it had sprung up out of the ground, and we 
tried to call but we had no breath left. The fence was 
too high to jump and we did not have time to climb 
over, so we just tumbled over and lay at the bottom on 
the other side. When we came to our senses we heard 
a b-a-aa-a, ba-aa-a and looking up we saw an innocent 
little lamb’s face looking through at us. We were pro- 
voked at ourselves, for we had run from a little lamb 
and had lost our hats, flowers and fish. 

We went back to hunt for our things, making a 
solemn pledge never to tell anyone of our adventure. 


THE FOREST. 
BY GLADYS CECELIA EDGERLY (AGE 
(Gold Badge.) 


9). 


THE violets lift their drowsy heads, 
Within the forest glade, 

’Tis spring! A merry little brook 
Is rippling in the shade. 


The birds sing sweetly overhead, 
The bees hum their refrain, 

And everything is happy now 
For summer ’s come again. 
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The merry, laughing little brook 
Is sparkling in the sun, 
The leaves with all the autumn tints 
Are falling one by one. 


The babbling brook has ceased 
its song, 

The earth is 

white, 

The leafless 
with snow 
In the 
light. 


robed in 


branches bend 


dim and wintry 


A CAMP ADVENTURE. 
BY EVELYN HOLLISTER 
(AGE 13). 

(Silver Badge.) 


WE had been camping in 
Maine for about two weeks and 
it was almost time to return to 
the city. We all hated the 
thought of going home. The 
life in the wild woods was worth 
while living. A lovely clear 
air, no smoke or soot, everything 
spotlessly clean. Then every 
night, except when it rained, it . 
was so pleasant to be under 
the stars watching them twinkle 
till you fell asleep. 

We had seen quite a number 
of deer of every size and de- 
scription except a big buck, and our only ambition 
now was to find one such buck. 

One day, while fishing in the river, the guide, who 
had been intently watching the overhanging bluff, said 
softly to us, ‘* Look.”” We followed the direction his 
finger pointed and there, looking down at us, was the 
monarch of the northern forests. His branching antlers 
crowned his kingly head, while a pair of soft brown 
eyes gazed fixedly at us. 

We dared not move or he might have been frightened 
away. How could any hunter, after looking into those 
magnificent eyes, kill a deer? A moment more, and, 
frightened by some movement on our part, the beauti- 
ful head was drawn from the frame of bushes and was 
gone. 

We stood watching the place where he had disap- 
peared and then paddled thoughtfully back to the camp. 





DANIELS, AGE 15. 


A FOREST LULLABY. 
BY LOIS TREADWELL (AGE 12). 
(Silver Badge.) 
HE wind, o’er many a tall pine tree, 
Sang of rest. 
It soothed full many a birdling wee, 
In many a nest. 
It sang through birch and hemlock tall, 
It rustled the dry red leaves of fall ; 
Then silence settled over all, 
Silence, and rest. 


The dry leaves, rustling in their fall, 
Sang of rest, 
As they covered, with a soft, brown pall, 
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“WILD BLUE JAY ON NEST.” 
(SKCOND PRIZE, WILD 
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The earth’s bare breast. 
Untouched by rain or morning dew, 
Dry, as they rustled the cool air through, 
Whispered the song I sing to you: 

Rest, rest, rest. 


The brook, as it murmured on 
its way, 
Sang of rest, 
As it kept to its old course, day 
by day, 
E’er to the west. 
It sang o’er plain and 
dell, 
A song of its 
would tell, 
Until the shades of the evening 


fell 


forest 


travels it e’er 


And night brought rest. 


A CAMP ADVENTURE, 


KENICOT'I 

13). 

AFTER the oppressive heat of 
a sultry August day, it was a 
great relief to glide away into 
the country, even in such a 
prosaic and unromantic thing 
as an automobile. The smooth 
road wound before us _be- 
tween fields of growing corn; 
past pastures where the cows, 
homeward bound, gazed at us 
with meek, inquiring eyes; 
through forests where rabbits scurried away at our 
approach, and the evening breeze rustled through the 
branches. 

The sun dropped lower in the sky and a few stars 
blinked feebly in the blue. The crickets chirped in 
the grass, and a bird sang its clear good-night. As in 
a dream we sped contentedly along. But after the 
dream comes inevitable awakening. Suddenly into the 
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** SQUIRREL,”"” BY DONALD MYRICK, AGE 13. (THIRD 


PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


calm silence was borne a sharp “‘ snap!” Our chauf 
feur stopped the engine’s pounding, and applied the 
secondary brake. The car came to a standstill. The 
chain had broken. 

Those who understand the internal mechanism of an 
automobile will appreciate what a serious mishap had 
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Where the wild things seek 
their shelter. 

How I love thy singing 
streamlets, 

And thy large, majestic, 
old trees ! 

How I love thy 
bright blossoms ! 

As a_ whole, thyself! O 
Forest 


wild, 


IN THE FOREST. 
BY HAMPTON SHIRER 
(AGE I1). 











‘A HEADING FOR OCTOBER.” BY MARY ARGALL ARTHUR, 


befallen us, and yet how fortunate we were in being 
on level ground. 

The first thing to do was to finda telephone. An 
investigation led to the discovery that the connections 
were broken, making communication with the garage 
impossible, so we must necessarily spend the night in 
the country. The adjacent farm-houses were all unable 
to give shelter to waylaid tourists for the night. 

** What shall we do ?”’ some one asked. 

Jim suggested that we ‘‘camp out.” The sug- 
gestion met with applause. It was a balmy night, and 
we sat talking in the light thrown by our lamps until 
late. At last, too weary to keep awake, we spread the 
rubber rain-curtain on the ground and lay down upon 
it. The winter cap-rolls which we carried under the 
seat made very acceptable pillows, and resting our 
heavy heads upon them, we fell asleep. 

How we breakfasted merrily on bacon and eggs ob- 
tained from a farmer, how Jim and our chauffeur rode 
into town on a hay-cart and how we were finally 
rescued and returned to our sorrowing relatives, I will 
not record in detail. Sufficient let it be that we wer 
rescued, none the worse for our adventure, and with 
the honorable distinction of having ‘‘ camped out.” 


AGE 14. 


(SILVER BADGE.) I roam in the 


LOVE to 
forest, 
And watch the wild birds there, 

And see the frisking squirrel, 
And chase the fleeing hare. 


I look at the little brooklet, 
And hear its merry song. 

I love to roam in the forest 
The whole day long. 


A CAMP ADVENTURE. 
BY HELEN D. KINGSLEY (AGE 10). 


ONE time when I was at Star Lake in Northern 
Wisconsin, a party of us were going to be pushed up 
to High Lake, about seventeen miles from Star Lake, 
on a flat car to get some of the fishermen that had 
been up there for about a week. 

On our way back the engine ran off the track just 
where there was a lumber camp. 

We got off the flat car and went to the camp to see 
if we could get our supper. 

We had a friend who took my sister and me into the 
kitchen of the camp. The cook had a barrel full of 
cookies and he let us take all we wanted. 

There were a great many log cabins. 





THE FOREST. 
BABETTE DEUTSCH (AGE I0), 
(Silver Badge. ) 
How romantic is the forest ! 
What significance is found there ! 
There where Siegfried forgéd 
Notung, 
There where Red men built their 
wigwams. 
Where in colors gay, the hunters 
Shot the deer, and trapped the 
tiger. 
Where in autumn, red and yellow, 
Brown and withered, leaves are 
scattered. 
Where in winter grim, and silent, 
Bare, and sad, with heads uplifted, 
In mute wisdom, stand these old 


BY E, 


trees. 


Then in springtime, little leaflets 

In new green appear and blossom. 

When hot summer comes how shady 

Are these woods, and cool these brooklets! 
O, great forest, how I love thee ! 
Monarch of the realm of beauty ! 








“A PICNIC PARTY.” BY MARGARET 
SHUTTLE, AGE 13. 


We were supposed to get back to 
Star Lake about six o’clock but did 
not get back until twelve. 

The lumbermen had their supper 
first and then we had ours. We sat 
around long tables with benches to sit 
on. For supper we had cold steak 
and potatoes warmed up in gravy. 
For dessert we had apple pie and cake. 

The dining-room was a very large 
room with three long tables in it. 

All through supper people were 
working to get the train on the track 
and had not succeeded, 

After supper we went out and the 
people built a very large fire. On 
top of everything they put a barrel 
which had contained kerosene and it 
burned very brightly. 

We reached home at 
driving rain. 


last, in a 





FOREST TREES. 


BY VINCENT MILLAY (AGE 14). 





Monarcus of long-forgotten realms, ye stand; 
Majestic, grand ; 
Unscarred by Time’s destructive hand. 
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Enthroned on dais of velvet 
moss, inset 
With the royal purple of 
the violet; 
And crowned 
mistletoe, 


with 


How many ages o’er your 
heads have flown, 
To you is known— 
To you, ye forest-founders 
of the past, alone. 
No other eyes may scan the 
breadth of years, 
Each with its share of peace, and joy, and tears; 
Of happiness and woe. 


Around you all is changed—where now is land 
Swift vessels ploughed to foam the seething main ; 
Kingdoms have risen; and the fire-fiend’s hand 
Has crushed them to their Mother Earth again ; 
And through it all ye stand, and still will stand 
Till ages yet to come have owned your reign. 


A CAMP ADVENTURE. 
BY BEATRICE N. BLOOD (AGE 12). 


We had our camp pitched way out in Colorado, 
among the cool mountains. 

Father, mother and we children. We had been all 
day out on the small lake. As we were coming home, 
my sister and I crossed a small stream. It was beauti- 
ful! We followed it and it grew more beautiful. We 
rounded a small curve and came face to face with a 
We were surprised and frightened, as it was the 
first bear we had ever seen. He raised on his hind 
legs and growled. We walked backwards until we 
were around the curve. Then fled in terror. We were 
glad enough to see our camp once more. 


bear! 


THE FOREST AT NIGHT. 
BY ELIZABETH P. JAMES (AGE II). 
(Silver Badge Winner.) 


*T 1s evening; all is hushed and 
still 

Out in the forest, on the hill; 

The birds have gone into 
nest, 

For now 
rest. 


their 


’s the time of rest, of 


The river lieth still and white, 

All shining in the pale moonlight, 

While up above, each golden star 

Shines forth, and does not seem so 
far. 


The moonbeams float among the 
trees, 

That sigh, with every little breeze, 

That, tired of its last resting place, 

Seeks softer bed, or wider space. 


And under all, the checkered grass 
Makes soft our footsteps, as we pass, 
And over all, the heavens wide 
Drop, mistily, on every side. 
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“A PICNIC PARTY.” 
POWERS, AGE 14. 





BY CONRAD BOCK, AGE 12. (HONOR MEMBER.) 


A CAMP ADVENTURE. 


BY DOROTHY BUELL (AGE 12). 


Ir was on a hot July afternoon, when papa, some of 
my girl companions and I returned to our camping site 
on the bank of picturesque Rock River, from a point 
farther down the stream where we had been bathing. 

Several portions of our bank had been caving in, and 
a large tree had fallen in the water as a result of this. 
Its roots were firmly fastened in the sod, and the water, 
which was very swift at this place, formed a foamy whirl- 
pool as it neared the obstacle. 

We had intended to land farther up than usual, and 
as we drew closer to our little port, the current swept 
us stern foremost down toward the tree. Round and 
round we wniried like leaves on an autumn day. Then 
papa lost control of the oars, the boat gave a lurch, 
and turning on her side, lodged herself firmly between 
the branches of the fallen oak. 

The rest of our party stood on the banks looking at 
us with horrified faces, while we, frightened beyond 
speech, clung to our seats helpless with fear. Suddenly 
the cry “ Bring the fishpoles!” arose and in a few 
seconds a gentleman of the party came back with two 
long poles. 

Carlene, Angela and I caught hold of one pole which 
'rew our end of the boat out of water. 

In a half hour, after some hard 
work, we were gradually pulled from 
our prison and reached Camp Thunder- 


boit safe, but greatly excited over 
our adventure. 
FOREST WINDS. 
BY ELIZABETH TABER (AGE I0). 


In the shade of the stately forest trees, 
Amid the flowers and bumble bees, 

I like to wander at my ease, 

And pick the flowers beneath the trees. 
The forest winds are blowmg my hair 
As I go wandering here and there. 


A CAMP ADVENTURE. 
15). 
Ir was while camped at the Grand 
Canyon in the Yellowstone National 
Park that the incident that I shall relate occurred. 
I was with a party of my relatives and friends and 
we were making a tour of the park with wagons and 


BY SAMUEL J. WRIGHT (AGr 


BY LORAINE 


teams. 

We had camped about a mile above the Canyon and 
after breakfast of the first morning after our arrival we 
all left camp and walked down to see the sights. When 
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noon came we eK were all tired and hungry and 
went back to \ , camp to get dinner. When 
we got there \ we found the camp in posses- 
sion of three large cinnamon bears. Two of them 
ran away when they saw us approaching, but the 
largest one was more brave and stood his ground. 

We had our provisions in a large chest but did not 
have it locked. The big bear had raised the cover and 
was helping himself to our dinner. 

None of our party were brave enough to attempt to 
drive him away. 

After eating for a while he seized a strip of bacon 
and carried it across the road and laid it down. Then 
he returned and got a few cans of corn, tomatoes and 
evaporated cream. These he also took across the road 
and deposited beside the bacon. Then he stopped for 
a moment and glanced at us. Again he returned to 
our provision chest, and gathering up four loaves of 
bread he walked with them in his arms to where he had 
left the bacon and canned goods, 

Then he lay down by them and coolly began to devour 
his plunder. 

The men then went to the wagons and got some tin 
pans and began to beat them as we had been told that 
it would frighten the bears away, but Mr. Bruin paid 
no attention whatever to their racket. 

After he had devoured the meat and bread, he 
attempted to open the cans by pounding them with his 
paw, but in this he was defe: ated. 

We were all frightened for fear he would attempt to 
loot our camp again, but after looking at us for a 
moment he gave a grunt just like a hog and slowly 
walked down to the river and swam across. 


THE CALL OF THE FOREST. 
BY FRANCES LUBBE ROSS (AGE I5) 
(Silver Badge Winner.) 


I AM tired of the clash and clamor 
Of the city’s deafening roar, 








And the call of the forest comes to me, 
To come to its shelter once more. 


And there floats o’er my mind, 

Like the shadow of Fairyland seen in a dream, 
The mem’ry of soft sighing tree-top, 

And brooklets with sunlight agleam. 


And I hear the rich notes of the wood-thrush 
Sound mellow and flute-like and glad, 

As they sounded far back in my childhood, 
When I was a light-hearted lad. 


So I ’m going to leave all this turmoil, 
Where faces are haggard and sad, 
And I ’Il answer the call of the forest, 
The forest I loved, as a lad. 


A CAMP ADVENTURE. 
BY BESSIE LITTLE (AGE 13). 


HAVING traveled from South Dakota to some dis- 
tance beyond the border line of Canada, in covered 
wagons or ‘* Prairie Schooners,”’ as they are sometimes 
termed, I could tell you some queer and interesting 
stories of camp life. 

While traveling we had what is called a sheep wagon 
or ** Cooster.”’ 

This vehicle is used by the sheep herders of Wyo- 
ming. 

It is about the same as a covered wagon, but much 
larger. Inside is a bed, table, seats and a stove. 

Beside the ‘‘Cooster’’ we had two other covered 
wagons. 

The incident of which I am going to tell occurred in 
Yellowstone National Park. 

We (there were four in the party — my father and 
mother, my brother and myself) camped one evening 
about four o’clock at ‘‘ Canyon Junction,’ near the 
great falls of the Yellowstone. 
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As soon as the chores about the camp were finished, 
we must, of course, go and see the falls. These we 
viewed from Point Lookout, and very beautiful they 
were. 

On returning to camp what was my surprise at find- 
ing a deer nibbling about the wagons. 

I hastily brought a piece of bread and tried to feed 
the pretty creature. I could get within two or three 
feet of it, then it would walk slowly away, never allow- 
ing me to touch the sleek hair with my hands. 

That night before retiring we carefully gathered up 
all the loose articles about camp, for we had been in- 
formed that quadruped marauders nightly visited this 
camp ground. 

The wagon I slept in was drawn up some little dis- 
tance from the other two. 

About half-past ten I heard a sniffling sound between 
the wagons. I evidently was not the only one that 
heard it, for our old dog growled fiercely. Papa hearing 
this, came to the ‘‘ Cooster ’’ door, and mamma looked 
out of the window just in time to see three bears 
shamble away into the woods. 

The next morning we examined the tracks, 
and some of them proved that a bear of extra- 
ordinary size had been one of our visitors. 


THE MAGIC FOREST. 
BY MARGARET DOUGLASS GORDON (AGE 14). 


(Honor Member.) 


BEYOND the tides of Euxine, 
Beyond all lands that be, 
Where yellow rippling Phasis 
Flows slowly to the sea, 
Where the white peak Caucasus 
Gleams in eternal snow, 
There lies a forest by Colchis, 
The wood where the poisons grow. 


Beneath its mighty beeches 
The golden serpent sleeps ; 
There the great witch queen Brimo 
With her mad hounds onward sweeps ; 
There cries the soul of Phrixus, 
Through the long night, for peace,— 
In the forest that lies by Colchis, 
The wood of the golden Fleece. 


Dim forms flit through the shadows ; 
Medea’s cauldron hums ; 

Clear through the silent woodland, 
The voice of Circe comes: 

**Oh, open, I pray you, Gate of Dreams 

This night I fain would go 

To the forest that lies by Colchis— 
The wood where the poisons grow! 


A CAMP ADVENTURE. 
BY JESSIE MACLAREN (AGE IS). 


It seems to me that most adventures have bears in 
them. This one has, anyway. I don’t remember 
exactly the number of people, but there must have 
been thirteen, as many unlucky accidents happened 
while we were there; as for instance the cook being 
nearly drowned; one guest getting a wasp in her 
mouth; and various other little mishaps. But the one 
I want to tell you of is this: 

One afternoon my two cousins,who were about six 
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and eight years of age, went off exploring, as they called 
it. When they came back they told my mother that 
they had seen two such nice little puppies. Later on 
a bear with twocubs passed right through our camp. 
You may be sure nobody chased them. A short time 
after we had gone to bed, my mother, who was next 
the wall, heard something scratching at the side of the 
tent. At first she thought it was our dog, so she put 
down her hand, and something cold sniffed at it. 
Then she said to her friend: ‘Is Joubert in the 
tent!” ‘‘Oh! yes,” was the reply, ‘‘he is at the 
foot of my bed.” (The friend had seen her boots and 
thoughtthey were the dog.) ‘‘ Alex ! there is a bear 
coming rightinto thetent,’”’ mother called out. My father 
got up and went out to chase the bear; when he got 
around to the side the animal shoved right in. There 
were two shrieks. In the midst of this wild excitement 
the bear turned out to be the poor dog. 

In the morning everybody had a good laugh over the 
bear episode, and I don’t believe my father has ever 
allowed mother to forget it. 
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BY SHAREZ RULE, AGE 13. 


THE FOREST BEFORE A STORM. 
BY HELEN FITZJAMES SEARIGHT (AGE 15.) 
(Honor Member.) 
STILLED is the rustling of leaves, and hushed the 
warbling of thrushes ; 
Four-footed creatures are 
vaguely uneasy ; 
Quivers and throbs the heat, and oppressive buzzes the 
silence, 
Humming its way through the air, through the threat- 
ening ebony shadows. 
All Nature has laid down her work, has folded her 
hands, and is waiting, 
Waiting with bated breath the approach of a storm in 
the forest. 


silent, and cowering, 





NOTICE. 

The St. Nicholas League is an organization of 
St. NICHOLAS readers. The membership is free. 
A badge and instruction leaflet will be sent on 
application. 
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Maude G. Barton 
Alwyn C. B. Nicolson 
Edythe Crombie 

e C. Wright 
Alice I. Mackey 
Hildegarde Nicholas 
Ruth Cutler 
Marcia Gardner 
Mabel W. Whiteley 
Everard A. McAvoy 
Samuel Davis Otis 


Dorothy Fisher 
Warren Karner 


Edith a 
Heywood Cochran 
Eleanor Johnstone 


Tevis 
Florence E. Miller 
Blanche Ross 
Margaret B. Ussher 
William R. Deeble 
Gertrude Earnshaw 
Martha Hilpert 
Elizabeth R. Hirsh 





{Ocr., 


William Bodenstein 
John D. Butler 
Charlotte Waugh 
Charles E. Mansfield 
Bessie B. Styron 


PHOTOGRAPHS :. 


Gertrude M. Howland 

Elizabeth Love 
Godwin 

Helen Parfitt 

Elsie Wormser 

H. R. Care 

Marion D. Freeman 

Lowell Pierce 

merson 

Fredericza Going 

Harry C. Lefeber 

Ella W. Pyle 

Ray McCallum 

Edwin M. Einstein 

Beulah E. Amidon 

Stella Sondheim 

Helen A. Ress 

H. Ernest Bell 

Bettine S. Paddock 

Dorothy Arnold 

Lewis Wallace 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2. 


Sarah P. Mendinhall 
Edwin C. Brown 
John Struthers Dunn 
Carleton B. Swift 
William Fleming 
Leo Chapman 
G. Huntington 
Williams 
Constance Richardson 
ivian Tompkins 
Catherine W. Cutler 
Herbert Warden 
Frances Vaughan 
Merrick 
Beatrice Verral 
Elizabeth C. Field 
Mary Singleton 
Harry Minarsky 
Eleanor B. Southworth 
Arthur T. Brice, Jr. 
Marjorie Miller 
Susan J. Appleton 
Frances B. Godwin 
Van Kleeck Allison 
Marion C. Rowe 
J. Ellis Fisher, Jr. 
Constance Fisher 
Ethel L. Sullivan 
Evelyn P. Furber 
Ferdinand W, Harris 
Gabrielle Elliot 
James W. Davie 
Sidney D. Gamble 
Orian E. Dyer 


Edward J. Dimock 
Philip W. Allison 
PUZZLES 1. 


Edward Marples 

Caroline C. Johnson 

Alice Knowles 

E Adelaide Hahn 

Sam R. Heller 

Arthur Minot Reed 
Elizabeth T. Channing 
Archie Campbell 
Katherine Barnard 
Mary E. Ross 
Beatrice D. Heine- 

mann 

Anita Bradford 

Willie Wynn 

Robert Clifton 

Allene Crane 

Florence Lowenhaupt 
H. G. Hodgkins 

Charles Russell 
Henry Courtenay Fenn 
ames F. O’Connor 

— A. Block 
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LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 


The members of Chapter No. 754, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
wish to correspond with other chapters, distant or foreign. 
Secretary's address, 
Florence Warp, 
No, 1 Miller Ave., 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Camilla I. Ringhouse, 411 E. Washington St., Bloomington, IIL., 
would like one or two foreign girls to correspond. with her. 


Sara Harriot Unna has sent us a very nice lot of pictures of the 
San Francisco fire. They should have been acknowledged last 
month. Those of us who were not there cannot of course realize the 
terrible disaster. 


Josephine Holloway, Kenilworth, Illinois, age 15, would like to 
exchange photographs with any other League Member. 


Suerwoop, N. Y. 

Dear St. Nicnoras: Although the time for me to part from 
the League came on the goth of January, I want to write now and 
bid you good-bye. I suppose you hear the same story from ~— 
departing member, but I want to add mine and tell you how muc 
I thank you for all you ’ve been to me. 

What f have learned in the League has started me well on the 
road to success, I know, as nothing else could.have done. Since 
January | have been studying art in Philadelphia, and some of my 
work was accepted by a magazine. I hope for still ‘‘ greater and 
higher achievements,” but I shall always remember what I owe to 
the League. 

I am going to send my work to the other part of Sr. NicHoLas 
and if it is found worthyI will feel I have n’t left it entirely 
after all. 

I have the deepest affection for the League and all that it is 
doing, and shall always be interested in it, tho’ I can share it 
no more. 

Wishing you a long life and success always, 

I am one of your loyal graduates, 
Evizaspetu Oris. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 
Dear St. Nicnoras Leacve: I am: wniting you now, in 
the last few days, before my eighteenth birthday, to thank you for 
all the help and encouragement you have given me in the past. 
lhe very first impetus to my art studies came through the League, 
and I feel that I owe all I have in that line to the endeavors I 
made in securing your prize. Another thing I must thank you for 
is a friendship—the dearest one | own—which would never have 
come to me had not you, dear St. Nicholas League, existed. 
All in all, I feel that J] owe much that is happy and inspiring to 
you. May you have a long life for the sake of the ao 
Most sincerely, your old mem 
Rutu E. Cnenem. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

My Dear St. Nicnoras: Accept my best thanks for the Gold 
Badge received this morning. 

I cannot but feel that the reward is far greater than the merit of 
my verses, but be that as it may, the whole credit must rest with 
the League, for without its instruction and influence, I could never 
have become even what I am. 

The fact of having realized my nearest ambition—the winnin Sef 
the Gold Badge—at the present time, has a great and pecu 
significance to me. Firstly, that my dear father, who had been 4 
terrible sufferer for many years, only lived long enough to hear of 
my success, and express his pleasure, before he was taken from us : 
and secondly, that it should be within the same year as the death 
of my valued friend (for I think that every League member who 
has experienced the benefit of her magazine, feels her claim to that 
title), Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the Editress. 

It is, therefore, with the strangely mingled feelings of great 
sorrow, and joy, of pride, and a deep but humble hope that the 
future may show that the little seeds of help and encouragement 
that the League has scattered have not failen on the rocks, that I 
subscribe myself, 

Your grateful and interested member, 
REDA. M. HARRISON. 


Toxto, JAPAN. 

Dear St. Nicnotas: I read in the Letter Box that someone 
wanted to know how rice was cooked in Japan. 

First the hard grains are thoroughly washed and mixed with two 
pints of water, and put to boil for twenty minutes on a square 
thing with charcoal in it, called a hibachi. This separates the 
grains and it is ready to eat. 

Your sincere reader, 
Anna B. WHITNEY. 


Other valued letters have been received from John M. Libby, 
Jane, Louise, and Laurie Easton, Simon Cohen, Ruth Conkey, 
Marguerite Hunt, Miriam Alexander, Adelaide Moffat, Caroline 
Schenck, Janet Jacobi, Jeannette Covert, Eva M. Gray, Hester 
Margetson, Hattie Englis » Margaret Coover, Muriel von Tunzel- 
mann, Emily Tucker, Lena Duncan, Helen Bell, Neva E. Andrews, 

Josephine reund, Faxon Passmore, Lois Treadwell, The St. 
Gabriel’s Chapter, arriet Scofield, Carolyn L. Palmer, Clement R. 
Wood (with report), Elizabeth R. Marvin, Ethel L. Sullivan, 
Mary W. Ball, Elizabeth N. McKim, Elizabeth Keenan, James E. 
Read, Caroline Brown Sarmiento, Frances S. Marden, Jr, Margaret 
Carver, Joseph Copeland. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 84. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best origina/ poems, stories, 
drawings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. 
Also cash prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge win- 
ners who shall again win first place. ‘* Wild Animal 
and Bird Photograph” prize-winners winning the cash 
prize will not receive a second badge. 

Competition No. 84 will close October 20 (for 
foreign members October 25). The awards’ will be 
announced and prize contributions published in Sr, 
NICHOLAS for February. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines. 
Title, ‘‘The Star.” 

Prose. Story or article of not more than four hun- 
dred words. Subject, ‘‘The Story of the Stars.” 
Must be true. 

Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, mounted 
or unmounted; no blue prints or negatives. Subject, 
**A Busy Street.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writing-ink, or 
wash (not color). Two subjects, ‘‘ Apple Time” (from 
life) and an October Heading or Tailpiece for the 
League, Books and Reading, or any St. NICHOLAS de- 
partment. 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full, and must be indorsed. 

Puzzle-answers. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 
Must be indorsed. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage 
the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


ANY reader of St. NicHOLAS, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent free. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, must bear 
the name, age, and address of the sender, and be in- 
dorsed as ‘‘ original’’ by parent, teacher, or guardian, 
who must be convinced beyond doubt that the contri- 
bution is not copied, but wholly the work and idea of 
the sender. If prose, the number of words should 
also be added. These things mustnot be on a separate 
sheet, but on the contribution itself—if a manuscript, 
on the upper margin; if a picture, on the margin or 
back. Write or draw on one side of the paper only. 
A contributor may send but one contribution a month 
—not one of each kind, but one only. 


Address: The St. Nicholas League, 


Union Square, New York. 





BOOKS AND READING. 


AN INTERESTING A PAINSTAKING American 
SSSCOVERY. in London, Professor Wal- 
lace, in looking over some old papers, found the 
name of “ William Shakspere” in an old bill 
of complaint. So few are the documents in 
which Shakspere’s name appears that this 
discovery is a very welcome one, although it 
serves no greater purpose, apparently, than to 
tell us a little about the ownership of a certain 
house in London known as “ The Blackfriars 
House,” which, shortly before his leaving 
London, Shakspere bought. 

There is another very recent discovery of 
some Shakspere’s name in certain household 
accounts of the Earl Rutland’s for 1613, pre- 
served at Belvoir Castle. An English antiquary, 
W. H. Stevenson, found in these accounts an 
entry of the payment to “ Mr. Shakspere” 
of forty-four shillings in gold “ about my lord’s 
impreso.” 

There were many Shakspere families not 
far from Avon, and there is no proof that this 
is ¢he William Shakspere. It may well be, 
because in the same entry “ Richard Burbage,” 
Shakspere’s friend and fellow-actor, is spoken 
of. An “impreso” is a design with a motto 
formerly used by people of position somewhat 
as a coat-of-arms might be used. It is thought 
Shakspere might have suggested the design, 
or written the inscription for it. 

One dislikes in writing an 
item for young readers to use 
a word about which there has been so much dis- 
pute as the word “style ;” but leaving the older 
critics to settle its final meanings, it will be 
enough for our purposes to remember that style 
in literature means “ way of writing ” and is an 
expression of character, just as appearance and 
manner express character in the living person. 
You in your school-books on rhetoric will have 
plenty of advice about reading the works of such 
men as Addison and De Quincey for their style, 
but you must not forget that our great Amer- 
ican writers, each in his own way, deserves 
careful study. Washington Irving, for exam- 


AS TO “STYLE.” 


ple, possessed a style that can hardly be bet- 
tered, a style that ranks him with the few great 
masters of English prose, and there are even 
among these masters very few to whom he might 
have to yield the palm. This item is written 
because, owing to the ease and simplicity of his 
method, one is likely to be unconscious how 
faultless is his rhetoric, how charming his per- 
sonality—in short, how perfect his sty/e. 

We might say much the same thing about 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; and another notable 
master of style, though his method is totally dif- 
ferent, is Edgar Allan Poe. If you will select a 
paragraph from any of these three and attempt 
to better it, you will learn in the best method 
what good writing is, and how good theirs is. 

In looking over the pages 
of an old magazine, one pub- 
lished just a generation ago, I came upon a 
quotation from a book entitled “ Jottings from 
the West.” The quotation wasa description of 
a watch, the writer calling it a setof “plain 
factsand statements bound up in a cover of 
gold.” Ofcourse his idea was that a likeness 
existed between a book and awatch. It may 
be that not all of you will see wherein the two 
arealike. Both, you know, have a front and a 
back cover; both can be read, in asense, since 
each tells us something; the book telling the 
author’s thoughts, and the watch telling the 
time. But in each case there is something 
lying deeper than the mere facts told on the 
face of the watch or in the pages of the book. 

In reading history we find that every now 
and then a living book comes forth from the 
press, and by means of what it puts into 
people’s minds produces an effect even greater 
than that due to a great statesman or a victor- 
ious general. Indeed, so evident is this fact, 
that it has given rise to the proverb about the 
pen and the sword. It is therefore easy for us 
to see what deeper meaning may lie behind 
the pages of a book, and in the quotation with 
which this item begins the author suggests that 
the watch expresses certain facts other than the 


READING A 
WATCH 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


time ofday. I suppose that the facts he means 
are the scientific ones which had to be known 
before a watch could be made: the rules by 
which the spring pushes and the balance- 
wheel controls and the train of cog-wheels 
moves each hand just right. 

But even behind these first few facts, there 
are more and more according as the watch is 
studied by a deeper and deeper mind. Shak- 
spere’s character, melancholy Jaques, found 
sermons in stones, and the watch has often 
been found to preach most convincingly about 
the world and its maker. Such reading is both 
more important and more difficult than the 
reading of plain print. 

Even if one is not very 
fond of the books that are 
recommended as being “the best,” it is still 
wisest to force one’s self to read them. You 
may be sure that ifany of your elders recom- 
mend certain books as being good reading for 
you, there are excellent reasons for your ex- 
tracting from them all the benefit you can. 
You may not be able to see for many years the 
good fruits that will come from the action of 
that book upon your mind. You can perhaps 
imagine a small child, on being told to plant an 
acorn, as much disappointed when a visit to the 
garden the next day fails to reveal any marvel. 
Nearly all those things which influence us in 
our younger days require a long time for de- 
velopment. 

This item is written for the benefit of those 
impatient small boys, who, in school, are fond 
of asking their teacher, “‘ What is the good of 
studying arithmetic?” or, if they are still 
younger, if there was “ any use in learning the 
alphabet,” forgetting that if they saw the pur- 
pose of studying any particular branch, the 
chances are they would not need to study it. 
While it is well to be original, it is wise to 
learn the regular ways before trying new ones. 
WHERE THE past IT is a most impressive 

LIVES. thought that if all books 
should be destroyed and their contents for- 
gotten, there would exist of all the past nothing 
more than we now have of the forgotten civili- 
zation of Egypt—a few coins, here and there a 
broken monument or a fragmentary ruin. All 
these are but the bones of the past, its dry, dead 


TAKING ADVICE. 
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skeleton. But in books the past lives immor- 
tally in its very flesh, in its thoughts, its beliefs, 
its hopes and fears. We can at will summon 
again to life any scene of all the world’s great 
history, and thus learn to know, to love, to be 
thankful for all the good that has been thought 
or done since the beginning of letters. 

A HUMOROUS In the August “ Books 

CRITIC. and Reading” we took a 
little dictionary excursion, to tell how the word 
“ pontifex” came to be applied to the Pope. 
Soon after the item appeared there came to the 
department a friendly letter implying that we 
had “planted seeds of error in the minds of 
several thousand boys and girls,” and accusing 
us of deriving “ Pope” from “ pontifex,” which, 
of course, would have been inexcusable—if we 
had done so. 

But, as a reference to the item will prove, we 
said “the Pope is called by the name pontifex.” 
This is true, as you will see by looking at the 
word “ pontifex ” in the Century Dictionary, or 
by consulting Longfellow’s “Golden Legend” 
or Skeats’ “ Etymological Dictionary,” or— 
shall we say in the beautiful language of small 
boys ?—* any old place.” Then we told about the 
derivation of pontifex, suggesting that possibly 
the word was once “pomptifex,” and so on. 
But we are inclined to think that the word was 
“ pontifex,” and meant “ maker of the bridge,” 
or way, or path,—as Skeats tells. 

Our joke at the end of the item, inspired the 
kindly critic to contribute another—the deriva- 
tion of “nag” from “equine,” by dropping 
“egui” and “¢,” and adding “ ag for euphony.” 

We thank our correspondent for his pleasant 
letter, and his reminder that /ofe is derived 
from the Latin “ Papa,” meaning “ father.” 

TRUE TALES Amonc the newest books 

OF ADVENTURE. for young readers is one tell- 
ing the whole story of the discovery and ex- 
ploration of our two continents. It is “ The 
Discoverers and Explorers of America,” and, 
beginning with the old Scandinavians in their 
little open boats, it comes down to our own 
times. 

Of course you know that one small book can 
do little more than give you the outline of such 
a story as this; but you should use the volume 
to guide you to the explorers’ own accounts. 





THE LETTER-BOX. 


If our correspondent who wrote us in May from 
Atlanta, Ga., and who signed his letter “An Old 
Soldier,” will give us his correct name and address, we 
shall be glad to forward to him a copy of Miss Nicolay’s 
comment upon what he says regarding the 6th Mass. 
and the 7th New York Regiments. 

THE EDITOR. 


WRIGHTsS, CAL. 


My Dear St. NICHOLAS: Iam one of your little 
subscribers. You send the magazine to my brother and 
me. 

My name is Leslie and I was in San Francisco during 
the earthquake and fire, after which I went as a refugee 
to the Santa Cruz Mountains, where the earthquakes 
still continued and I wrote these lines while here. 

Yours affectionately, 
LESLIE F. DEACON. 


P. S. My age is to. 


A WORD OR TWO TO MOTHER EARTH 


Everything seems to be so queer 

Just about this time of year. 

You don’t know what the earth is about,— 

Everything seems to be in-side-out. 

It also seems to be up-side-down ; 

The earth is acting just like a clown. 

Shaky Earth, I wish I could say to you 

One little word or two, 

And that is this: 

When the shaking business you get about, 

Will you please be so kind as to leave me out. 
LESLIE FRANCIS DEACON. 


East LIBERTY, WELLS, SOMERSET, ENGLAND. 


Dear St. NICHOLAS: I thought that perhaps some 
of your readers might like to hear about Hampton Court 
Palace, where I spent six weeks last year. Cardinal 
Wolsey built it for himself in the sixteenth century ;~but 
Henry VIII, when he saw it, was so jealous that he made 
Wolsey give it to him. The state rooms are now turned 
into a picture-gallery, and some of the pictures are very 
lovely. There is a long room off the Chapel Royal called 
the Haunted Gallery, where Catherine Howard, shriek- 
ing, ran to try to get to Henry, who was hearing mass, to 
save herself from being killed; and her shriek is still said 
to be heard on windy nights. The gardens are part of 
the attractions,and in the Home Park is a hollow oak 
called “ King Charles’s Swing.” Behind the wall, in the 
first room of the picture-gallery, a whirring noise as of 
spinning used to be heard by the watchman, and it was 
said the ghost of Mrs. Pen, Edward VI’s nurse, was 
seen there. Afterward the wall was broken through, 
and a room was found beyond, with marks on the floor 
as if a spinning-wheel had been there. 
; Yours very sincerely, 
AcNeEs M. HOLMEs. 


New York City, N. Y. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I have taken you for over 
five years, and like you very much. 
I enjoy reading the stories “ From Sioux to Susan,” 
“ Pinkey Perkins,” and I thought the story “A Home 
Made Flag” in the June number, was very good indeed. 
I was in Europe for two years, and while I was over 
I went to Egypt, and saw the Sphinx, and the Pyramids, 
which I have had a great desire to see since I was ver 
small. While I was in Europe I never missed a senth 
without reading you I should now like to go to China, 
and Japan. 
I am going to try for a prize soon, as I never had the 
courage to do so before. 
Wishing you along and prosperous life, I remain, 
Your very devoted reader, 
VIRGINIA REES SCULLY (age 13). 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have never written to you 
before so I thought I would. My mother used to take 
you when she was a little girl and liked you very much. 
She took you for two or three years. I like you too, 
and do not know what I would do without you. I have 
one pet; it isa bull dog. His name is Max and I think 
everything ofhim. We think he is very intelligent. I 
am very fond of the stories like “ The Crimson Sweater ” 
and “Pinkey Perkins just a boy.” I always read the 
Letter Box and the ST. NicHoLas Leugue. When all 
the St. NICHOLASES for one year are received, I am going 
to have them bound. 
Your faithful reader, 
RUSSELL RHODES, League member (age 11). 


PrERRE, S. D. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I have never written you a letter. 
I have read so many of your stories and liked them so 
well I think it is time I wrote to you. We have taken 
you about 6 years. First my sisters took you and now 
I am taking you. 

I think of all the stories you have had, I like “ Queen 
Zixi of Ix” the best. I have read “ Pinkey Perkins ” 
and like it very much. 

I have a little shetland pony and she has a little colt. 
Her name is Jennie Lind, and her colt’s name is Loveli- 
ness. I can drive and ride Jennie. I have the dearest 
little buggy. A little friend of mine liked my Sr. 
NICHOLAS so well that her mother gave it to her for a 
Christmas present. Well I will have to stop for this 
time. From your little reader, 

FLORENCE BILLINGHURST (age II). 


Other interesting letters which lack of space prevents 
our printing have been received from Andrew R. More- 
house, Elvah Close, William Richmond, Jr., Mildred D. 
Green, Elizabeth Quinby, Robert Keller, Gertrude J. 
Ellis, Raymond A. Palmer, Julia R. Robertson, Edward 
P. Hutchings, Josephine Pigott, Ruth L. Richmond, 
Kathryn Ballou, Mildred Bailey, Frances Shillaber, Mar- 
jorie Westinghouse, Carrie M. Shaw, Stanley Krug, Mar- 
jorie McKiee, Ruth McCausland, Daisy Haywood, Stella 
E. Wiggins, Helen Peck, Ella Wise Downey, May Drys- 
dale, Fanny Bradshaw, Dorothy Van Gorder, Kathryn 
Rothschild, Doris E. Saules and Mary Pearre. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Vacation. 
Million. 


OmitTTep LeTTers. 

CHARADE. Mill-lie-on. 

Tripte Beneapincs. “Old Hickory.” 1. 
lame. 3. Sor-did. 4. Was-her. 5. Spl-it. 6. Wel-come. 7. 
Uns-killed. 8. Spr-out. 9. Nea-rest. 1o. Cra-yon. 

Novet Acrostic. Initials, baseball; fourth row, vacation. 
Cross-words: 1. Brave. 2. Array. 3. Stick. 4. Essay. 5. 
Boats. 6. Admit. 7. Labor. 8 Lying 

Triece Acrostic. Initials and finals, United States; centrals, 
George. Cross-words: 1. Usagers. 2. Novelet. 3. Innocua. 4. 
Torrent. 5. Exegete. 6. 


Directs. 
Avian NuMERICAL EniGMa. 
Are we not God's children, both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 
“ The Sandpiper,” by Celia Thaxter. 


i, C, D, a, ¥, 0, a, t. 


Min-or. 2. Inf- 


GromerTricaL Puzzie. Colorado 

Dovsie Acrostic. Initials, Whittier; third row, McKinley. 
Cross-words: 1. Woman. 2. Hacks. 3. Inker. 4. Trips. 
5. Tints. 6. Inlet. 7. Elect. 8. Royal. 


ANAGRAM. Listen, silent, tinsel, enlist, inlets. 


With-draw. 


QuapruPLe BEHEADINGS. 
Cott-on. 


Corn-ice. 3. Adam-ant. 4 
Cabi-net. 7. Rein-deer. 
Diamond, 1x. P. 2 
Ebony. 6. Soy. 7. N. 
Avutuor’s ZiGzac. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1. 
Gables. 3. Author. 4. Sophia. 5. Julian. 6. 
Periwi(nkle). 8. Parley (Peter). Ludlow. 
11. Gauger. 12. Wonder. 13. Tobias 14. 
Thorne. 16. Fourth. 17. Silent. 18. Pierce 


Diamond I. 
Sand-man. 5 
Ale. 3. Arabs. 4. Platoon. 5. 
Nymphs. 2. 
Boston. 7. 
10. School. 
Phoebe. 15. 


To our Puzz_ers: Answers to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicnoras Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE JuNe NuMBER were received, before June sth, from Harriet O’Donnell—Edwin A. Popenoe, 
Jr.—Jo and I—Frances C. Bennett—Carolyn Hutton—Florence Alvarez—Carolyn L. Palmer—Elizabeth Price. 


ANSWBrS TO PuzzLEs IN THE JUNE NuMBER were received, before June 15th, from R. W. Bowen, 1—E. C. Scott, 1—C 
C. Wall, :—Wm. Hodgetts, 2—Sally Madill, 4—M. S. Knap, 1—G. Wilde, 


nit, 1—A. Verity, :—M. McSurely, 2—E. Thomson. 1—M. 


Ben- 


1—J. S. Redfield, 1—Marjorie Buffum, 3.— A. M. Loring, r—E. C. Bond, 1—K. V. Blue, 1—R. Ware, 1—Edna Meyle, 7—C. S. Sink- 
ler, t—Marjorie M. Sammis, 4—C. Guttzeit, :—No name, St. Louis, 6,—Eleanor and Jose Machado, 3—St. Gabriel’s Chapter and 


friends, 6—W. G. Rice Jr., 4—J. Welles Baxter, 3—Willie Wynn, 4—James P. Cahen, Jr., 8—A. Soler, 1—S. 


Tunzelmann, 7—E. M. Eveleth, 1—F. R. Hodges, 1. 


DIAGONAL. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition. ) 


ALL the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and written one be- 
low another, the diagonal (beginning at the upper, left- 
hand letter and ending with the lower, right-hand letter) 
will spell a name that everyone delights to honor, 

Cross-worDs: 1. A place in Greene County, Pa. 
2. Acity of Vermont. 3. A beautiful city of Southern 
California. 4. A place in Wythe County, Va. 5. An 
important city of Pennsylvania. 6. A city of Alabama. 
7. A place in Huntingdon County, Pa. 8. A city of 
New York. 9g. A city of South Carolina. 10. A city 
of Pennsylvania. SAMUEL A. BANGS. 


CHARADE, 


WITHOUT my frst no ladies would be wed ; 
My /ast a king has frequent cause to dread ; 
It is a fearful whole unto his head. 

HELEN E. SIBLEY. 


ADDITIONS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition. ) 


EXAMPLE: To a color add a sailor, and make a 
Scottish fabric. Answer, tar-tan. 

1. Add a party in the Revolutionary War to a pro- 
noun, and make the story of anation. 2. Add across to 
a conjunction, and make a city in Massachusetts. 3. 
Add in a lower degree to an edict, and make uncon- 
trolled. 4. Add part of a bird to “to fold over,” 
and make a small European bird. 5. Add the outer 
covering of a body to a lubricator, and make a water- 
proof substance. 6. Add to fasten to a conflict, and 


Platt, :—Muriel von 


7. Add a cosy place to part of the 
head, and make fervent. 8. Add greatest in degree to 
termination, and make at the very end. 9. Add in this 
place to at the present time, and make in no place. 

The initials of the new words will spell a festival 
which comes in October. 


make a wizard. 


DOROTHY EDDY. 


DIAMONDS AND SQUARE. 


I. Upper DIAMOND: I. In pretend. 2. A dandy. 
3. One who gives. 4. Akitchen utensil. 5. In pretend. 

II. LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In pretend. 2. In 
favor of. 3. Influence. 4. Acolor. 5. In pretend. 

III. CENTRAL SQUARE: I. Uncovered. 2. Solitary. 
3. A native of a certain city of Italy. 4. To establish 
by law. 5. Impressions. 

IV. RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: I. In pretend. 2. To 
wager. 3. Atnotime. 4. Anumber. 5. In pretend. 

V. Lower D1AMOND: I. In pretend. 2. An enemy. 
3. Exalted. 4. A horned animal. 5. In pretend. 


AGNES R. LANE (Honor Member). 
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ILLUSTRATED ZIGZAG. 





ALL the words pictured contain the same number of let- 
ters. When rightly guessed and written one below another 
in the order numbered, the zigzag (beginning at the upper 
left-hand letter and ending with the lower left-hand letter) 
will spell the name of a celebrated French dramatist. 





















DIAGONAL, 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas 
League Competition. ) 


ALL the words described contain 
the same number of letters. When 
rightly guessed and written one be- 
low another, the diagonals (begin- 
ning at the upper, left-hand letter and ending with the 
lower, right-hand letter) will spell a pleasant time of 
the year. 

Cross-worDs: 1. Transgression. 2. A student. 
3 Combats. 4. Short. 5. A branch of mathematics. 
. An equalin rank. 7. The usual result of a burn. 
MARCELLITE WATSON. 


SQUARES CONNECTED BY DIAMONDS. 


Tee ae 
* ae ome 
be dh ULES 
eee ee ing-« 
** # 
* 
“* * 
*ns © & * 
'_ *# * * 
* 


I. Upper LeFT-HAND SQUARE: 1.  Sluggish. 
2. Atnotime. 3. To elude. 4. A kind of ram- 


part. 5. A river of England. 

Il. Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A famous 
city. 2. Ina higher place. 3. Something used on 
the bow of a violin. 4. Covered withivy. 5. Dis- 
patches. 

III. Upper DIAMOND (reading across): 1. In 
thistle. 2. Alargecavity. 3. Weeds. 4. A grassy 
field. 5. In thistle. eading downward: 1. In 
thistle. 2. An accomplice. 3. Fatigues. 4. A 
drink. 5. In thistle. 


IV. Lower D1IaAMonp (reading across): 1. In 


thistle. 2. A pronoun. 3. Fidelity. 4. Some. 
5. In thistle. eading downward: 1. In thistle. 
2. A masculine name. 3. To dwarf. 4. An 
enclosure for swine. 5. In thistle. 

V. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Diversion. 


2. A kind of bear. 3. The emblem of peace. 4. 
A bird. 5. General direction. 





VI. Lower RIGHT-HAND \ > 
SQUARE: 1. Courage. 2. 2am\\\) 
Mistake. 3. Togetup. 4. Cer- 
tain flowers. 5. A lock of hair. 


ELIZABETH BEAL BERRY 
(Honor Member). | 







RHOMBOIDS. 


I. Reapinc Across: 1. A beast of burden. 2. 
To peel. 3. To eat. 4. An ancient garden. Down- 
ward: 1. In mounts. 2. Higher. 3. A youth. 4. A 
large lake. 5. Termination. 6. One-half of keep. 
7. In mounts. 


II. Reapinc Across: 1. Tender. 2. Terror. 3. 
To fall indrops. 4. Blot. Downward: 1. In mounts. 
2. A proposition. 3. A color. 4. Parts of the head. 


5. To tear off. 6. A river of Italy. 7. In mounts. 
SAM R. HELLER (League Member). 


NOVEL ACROSTIC, 


WHEN the following words have been rightly guessed, 
and written one below another, the first and second 
lines, reading downward, will be identical; the third 
line will spell the name of a famous building of ancient 
Egypt at Thebes. 

CRross-WORDS: 1. Miserable. 2. Mottled. 3. A light 
rash. 4. Akind of apple. 5. A headrest. 6. To bore 
through. 7. Devout. 8. A fife. 9. An old-fashioned 
weapon for a foot soldier. 10. A portico. 11. A sea- 
robber. 12. Awing. 13. A musicalinstrument. 14. 
A little cake or muffin. 

CAROLYN HUTTON (League Member). 


HIDDEN PROVERB. 

(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

By taking one letter from each name, in the order in 
which they now stand, a well-known proverb may be 
spelled. 

Martha, Beatrice, Louise, Rachel, Olivia, Abigail, 
Nancy, Margaret, Lo‘s, Henrietta, Nora, Lucinda, Anne, 
Virginia, Mabel, Matilda, Esther, Alice, Irene, Isabel, 
Janet, Deborah, Salome, Rosalie, Betsey, Dorcas. 

HELEN WHITMAN. 
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